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YOU  NEVER  SEE  HIM_ 
BUT  HIS  EXTRA  SKILL 

FLIES  WITH  YOU  EVERY  ^ 
MILE! 


THE  ARMCHAIR  above  is  his  cockpit- 
but  Bill  Miller  flies  as  many  as  100 
planes  a  day.  North,  south,  east,  and  west 
from  New  York's  LaGuardia  Field  (air  view 
upper  right)  his  radio  control-room  directs 
the  course  of  American's  giant  flagships. 

Flier,  navigator,  engineer,  traffic  executive 
all  in  one  — yes,  flight  superintendent  Bill 
Miller  is  a  man  with  the  extras— a  man  who 
gets  the  extras,  too... the  extra  pleasure  and 
extra  smoking  in  slower-burning  Camels. 

For  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos  and  slower 
way  of  burning  give  you  extra  mildness  and 
coolness  with  a  flavor  that  holds  its  appeal 
through  the  last  extra  puff.  Camels  also  give 
you  extra  smoking  per  pack  (see  right). 


COOLMESS 


•  In  recent  laboratory  tests, 
CAMELS  burned  25%  slotver 
than  the  average  of  the  15  other 
of  the  largest  -  selling  brands 
tested— slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a 
smoking  plus  equal  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


GETTHElXTRASlWITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 

THE  CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


to  get  your  sweaters  at  Milburn's.    Speaking  specifically,  here's  a  truly  famous  pair 
IT'e      ^  ▲   i  i  rki  ir*  '"  Shetland-blend,  temptingly  priced  at  $3.00  for  either  the  long  sleeved  pullover  or 

I  r  b      CAMPUS  cardigan.   Traditional  colors:  Natural,  Red,  Yellow,  White.    Impulsive  colors:  Rustic, 

Lilac,  Linden  Green,  Mist  Blue. 
TRADITION  Others,  equally  impressive  at 

MILBURN'S    ON     CHURCH     STREET     IN     EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 
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WITH     DETACHABLE     HOOD 
$1995 


The  "tops"  in  stadium  fashions  .  .  . 
ideal  for  dashing  around  the  campus. 
Fitted  wraparound  of  soft  knit  fleece 
with  pleated  yokeand detachable  hood. 
Natural  blue,  wine  .  .  .  sizes  9  to  17. 

EVANSTON  WOMEN'S  SHOP 
SHERMAN  AND  CHURCH  •  EVANSTON 
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This  inontlis  cover  previews  Homecoming,  starring  Willie  the  Wild- 
cat and  Company.  While  Willie's  in  there  licking  the  Gophers,  his 
Dad  tunes  up  a  rusty  "'Go  You  Northwestern."  Later,  Willie  shoivs 
Dad  the  torchlight  parade, 
the  frolics,  and  the  house 
decorations  ....  indications 
of  whether  or  not  "horses 
will  be  changed  in  mid- 
stream" next  November  5. 
Graphic  photos  by  Jim  Bix- 
by. 
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J'ormal  Dinner  Jtashion  Jl^vent  1940 

Dinner  dress,  bouffant  or  stem-slim?  Fashion  lets  vou 
choose  the  line  of  least  resistance  this  season!  Lett, 
Dorothy  Olsen,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  represents  the  "stem- 
slim"  party  with  a  new-orange,  black  or  Alix  green 
rayon  crepe  dress  embroidered  in  mock-gold.  $17.95. 
Right,  Madeline  Hopkins,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  selects  plaid 
and  plain  rayon  taffeta  in  the  much  discussed  pink 
and  black  color  duo.  $25.  Removable  jacket. 

CAR50N  PIRIE  5COTT  &  CO 

ColUge  Shop  and  E^'cning  Shop,  Fourth  Lloor 
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Kn  Route"  in  Formality  1940 

The  "queen"  of  the  ball  invariably  stages  her  entrance! 
Nancy  Heath,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  imitates  this  dra- 
matic action  in  a  long  wool  evening  coat,  with  the  re- 
strained elegance  of  jap  mink  tails  on  the  ascot  tie.  It's 
fashioned  to  win  compliments  and  influence  fraternity 
men.  In  white,  siren  red  or  turquoise,  $19.95.  It's  only 
one  from  an  important  "night  life"  collection. 

CAR50N  PIRIE  5COTT  &  CO 

College  Shop  and  Ei/ening  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 
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HE  "NEW  POLICY"  (quote  Daily 
Northwestern  I  compliments  were  too 
much  for  us  to  take  without  egotistic 
pride.  Therefore,  our  readers  can  expect 
much  philosophical  discourse  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  nature  in  coming  issues, 
i.e.: 

A  newspaper  boy,  but  only  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  the  word  (he  looks 
about  thirty-five ) ,  has  been  getting  good 
sales  results  around  Fountain  Square 
by  hawking  his  evening  quota  of  morn- 
ing papers  to  the  late  loop  workers  with 
a  rather  optimistic  observation;  'Wo 
need  crying,  another  days  over!  Get 
your  morning  paper  here!" 


DELUGE 

Other  things  new  include  a  melody- 
starved  Frosh,  "A.  J."  by  initial,  who 
recently  visited  west  campus  and 
dropped  his  nickel  into  a  local  juke 
box.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. He  pounded 
futilely  but  his  fren- 
zied actions  attract- 
ed only  an  alarmed 
employe.  The  rov- 
ing barkeep  sur- 
veyed the  situation 
a  moment  and  left 
midst  loud  demands 
for  a  refund.  Sud- 
denly a  gush  of  fif- 
ty-five nickels  poured  out  of  the  ma- 
chine, a  veritible  "rape  of  Alkema." 
The  "poor"  freshman  was  surprised 
and  swamped  and  he  just  succeeded  in 
stuffing  the  last  coin  into  his  pocket 
when  the  manager  appeared,  bowing 
courteously  and  offering  a  nickel  .  .  . 
"with  the  compliments  of  the  manage- 
ment."   (He  took  it!) 


RED 

We  were  on  the  steps  at  Scott  Hall 
after  the  Ohio  State  game  waiting  for 
the  cafeteria  to  open  when  we  happened 
to  eavesdrop  on  a  bubbling  little  fresh- 
woman. 

"No,  I've  never  seen  DeCorrevont 
really,  but  I've  seen  pictures  of  him.  I 
think  he's  a  dream.  Gosh,  if  he  ever 
asked  me  out  I  think  I'd  die!  He  is  the 
cutest  thing!" 

She  went  on  blissfully,  disturbed  only 
by  some  guy  who  was  crowded  next  to 
her  and  kept  smiling  in  a  pitying  sort 
of  a  way.  The  doors  opened  and  some- 
one yelled  up  the  stairs,  "Coming  Dee?" 
The  guy  stood  up  and  smilingly  said, 
"Goodbye."    They  told  her  afterwards. 


ALAS  ! 

Recently,  a  fellow  hitch-hiked  350 
miles  to  see  his  girl  who  lives  at  Wil- 
lard  Hall.  It  rained  the  night  he  was 
here  so  they  went  to  the  Huddle.  There 
were  too  many  people  there  and  the 
seats  too  hard.  They  tried  the  quads 
next  but  there  was  too  much  light  and 
the  coeds  were  too  interested.  Hope  rose 
within  their  young 
breasts  with  a 
thought,  but  the  rain 
had  also  made  the 
park  benches  unsit- 
table.  The  watch- 
men on  the  beach 
were  equally  unsym- 
pathetic. When  she 
said,  "I  love  you," 
the  wind  carried  it 
away  and  he  shouted, 
"What  did  you  say?"  They  both  sank 
down  in  the  wet  sand  and  she  cried. 

Shakespeare  was  so  right.  .  .  .  "The 
course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth." 


PROPHET: 

Occasionally,    the     Daily    strikes    a 
prophetic  note  that  makes  one  wonder 


whether  that  publication  might  be  more 
on  the  "inside"  than  admitted.  An  article 
on  the  Delt  pajama  race  carried  a  very 
charming  remark  anent  the  coed  judges 
for  the  loudest  nightwear  contest. 

"The  weather  will  be  fair  for  Tuesday 
...  as  fair  as  the  coed  judges." 

Just  below  this  story  was  the  weather 
forecast: 


"Evanston,  111.,  Oct.  14— (INS) — 
Generally  fair  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
slightly  cooler  Tuesday." 

Hmmmmmmm. 


OVERHEARD    AT   PAJAMA 
RACE  : 

"I  hope  that  so-and-so  is  as  fast  in 
the  race  as  he  is  in  everything  else." 

"Oh,    my    gosh,"    screamed    a    girl, 
"there  goes  my  pajamas!" 


CRITICISM: 

Professor  Schilpp  not  long  ago  was 
giving  a  lecture  concerning  dogmatic 
people  when  suddenly  a  voice  from  the 
back  of  the  room  shouted, 

"Mr.  Schilpp,  if  there's  anyone  who  is 
dogmatic  at  times,  it's  you!" 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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.OMECOMING!  Yes,  coming  home.  Blending  the 
dust  of  many  souls,  but  astir  with  the  heart-throb  of  one  great 
family — children  of  Alma  Mater  will  be  back  for  the  Great 
Day." 

Those  were  the  days.  Homecoming  invitations  called  back 
old  grads  with  a  magnificent  flourish.  Northwestern's  cub 
bear  mascot  ambled  around  the  football  field.  Alma  Mater 
"beamed  at  the  thought  of  her  returning  children,"  and  each 
Homecoming  event  was  symbolic  of  something. 

Originally  starting  the  celebration,  the  great  bonfire  at 
Roycemore  turned  the  "body"  of  the  gridiron  enemy  into 
ashes.  Accompanied  by  doleful  music,  the  "body"  was  car- 
ried from  Patten  Gym  to  the  awaiting  hearse.  Followed  by 
hilarious  students,  the  hearse  rattled  through  most  of  Evan- 
ston  and  back  to  the  funeral  pyre.  They  made  short  work  of 
the  "body".  And  they  didn't  bother  to  take  it  out  of  the 
hearse. 

In  1921,  a  new  use  was  found  for  one  dilapidated  army 
tank — leading  the  Homecoming  parade.  At  the  head  of 
thirty-four  floats,  it  clanked  through  Fountain  Square  and 
reached  the  old  football  field  just  before  the  starting  gun. 

It  was  then  that  men  were  men  and  the  feud  between  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  was  deadly.  The  feudin'  was  even  done 
on  the  gridiron.  Between  halves,  eighty  pairs  of  husky  frosh 
and  sophs  bowled  each  other  over  with  long  poles  padded  at 
the  end  and  sogged  with  green  paint.  More  gentle  entertain- 
ment was  furnished  by  several  hundred  freshmen  tangling 
on  the  field  in  their  stocking  feet,  as  they  tried  to  unscramble 
their  shoes  from  a  pile  on  the  fifty-yard  line. 

In  '23,  it  had  been  planned  to  hold  a  greased  pig  chase, 
but  the  last-minute  intervention  of  the  Chicago  Humane 
Society  on  behalf  of  the  pig  forced  the  committee  to  abandon 
the  stunt. 

"And  you  will  see  eleven  men  fighting  from  whistle  to 
whistle  for  the  glory  of  the  Purple  and  the  fame  of  your  old 


Alma  Mater."   So  said  the  Homecoming  invitation  in  '24. 

In  that  year  Northwestern's  eleven  ceased  to  be  called  the 
"Purple"  and  the  cub  bear  mascot  rolled  around  between 
halves  for  the  last  time.  The  Purple  played  the  Maroons 
and  Chicago  won  three  to  nothing,  but  the  fighting  spirit  of 
the  Purple  caused  Tribune  sports  writer  Wallace  Abbey  to 
send  in  the  story  that  was  to  change  football  lore. 

WILDCAT  BAKER  ALL  BUT  EATS 

MAROONS  ALIVE 

".  .  .  .  It  was  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  annual  Chicago- 
Northwestern  grid  battle.  Football  players  had  not  come  down 
from  Evanston — Wildcats  would  be  a  name  better  suited  to 
Thistlethwaite's  boys.  .  .  ." 

Other  sport  writers  caught  up  the  new  name  with  which 
Abbey  christened  the  Purple.  Since  that  year  they  have  been 
known  as  the  "Wildcats". 

The  same  year,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Alumni 
News:  "By  their  alumni  ye  shall  know  them.  Last  Saturday 
they  came  back  home — came  back  for  a  clean  wholesome, 
spirited  Homecoming.  No  carloads  of  moonshine  were  im- 
ported the  day  before  the  game;  no  drunken  grads  disgraced 
the  purple  on  their  arm  bands  by  staggering  about  tlie  grand 
stands;  no  fraternity  house  developed  into  debauches  in  the 
evening.  In  spite  of  the  allegation  that  Evanston  is  "the  wet- 
test spot  on  the  north  shore,"  no  liquor  appeared  on  the 
campus.  Above  all,  everything  was  clean,  and  of  this  fact  we 
are  proud."  ....  Interesting,  we  thought. 

In  the  gay  old  days  of  1928,  "whoopee  parties"  were  held  on 
North  campus.  With  an  unusual  bit  of  post-1929  optimism, 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  managers  gave  a  big  free  dance 
for  1930  Homecoming. 

By  '33  Northwestern  was  burning  Old  Man  Depression  on 
the  bonfire  and  the  whole  campus  was  turning  out  for  Hobo 
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by  Portia  McClain 


Day.  For  two  weeks  North  campus  grew  beards.  The  North 
Shore  Hotel  Barber  Shop  donated  a  large  shaving  mug  in- 
scribed in  gold  with  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  the  longest 
whiskers  by  Homecoming  Friday.  Classes  closed  up.  Fra- 
ternity and  sorority  kitchens  closed.  The  "hobos"  dined  on 
doughnuts,  hot  dogs  and  coffee  at  the  gym  and  stayed  for  the 
Hobo  Dance  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

At  last  year's  Homecoming,  Willie  the  Wildcat  ran  riot  in 
Wonderland.  This  year,  politics  plough  to  the  front.  But 
whether  they  have  Willie  wearing  wings  or  a  plug  silk  hat. 
Homecoming  is  the  same  traditional  story.  And  it  probably 
will  always  be — even  when  invitations  go  out  by  radio  and 
alums  drop  down  from  the  sky  in  white  and  purple  airplanes. 
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'N  ONE  OF  THOSE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  DRIVES,  I  experienced  something 
besides  the  usual  pleasure  of  digesting  my  Sunday  dinner  on  an  upholstered  seat 
while  viewing  the  passing  scenery.  Mother  was  looking  for  a  new  maid,  someone 
who  was  different  from  the  "gin  on  Sundiay,  hangover  on  Monday"  type.  We  were 
to  search  out  from  among  the  rolling  hills  of  rural  Ohio  a  certain  little  farm 
where  a  certain  Amish  girl  lived.  Mother  had  heard  about  her  from  the  butter-and- 
egg  man  and  she  knew  just  where  she  lived. 

Having  experienced  the  usual  trouble  of  following  directions  as  women  re- 
member them,  we  at  last  rolled  over  a  rural  hillside  and  saw  our  goal  ahead.  It 
was  on  the  small  plateau  of  land  between  the  rise  we  had  just  climbed  and  a  drop 
not  far  ahead.  A  clean,  white  mail  box  carried  the  name,  Switzegebel,  of  mother's 
prey.  The  sun  had  shown  its  last  a  few  minutes  before,  and  the  dim  light  of  dusk 
was  falling  fast.  A  white  picket  fence;  a  low,  white,  old  house,  protected  by  small 
shrubs  and  a  large  apple  tree;  a  smaller,  lower,  whiter,  and  older  barn  to  the  left 
composed  the  dim  scene. 

A  stone  footpath  led  to  the  door  which  was  slowly  opened  by  the  lady  of  the 
household.  Broken  words  in  poor  rural  English  and  a  pleasant  smile  invited  us  in.  In 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  room  we  found  our  way  to  the  chairs  offered  us.  The  daughter 
had  gone  to  church,  but  the  warm  rays  of  a  quickly  lit  oil  lamp  told  us  that  this 
was  not  an  invitation  to  leave.  The  lady  of  the  house  took  a  rocker  beside  the  lamp 
and  began  to  talk  with  mother  about  common  household  subjects,  developing  from  the 
mention  of  a  maid.  She  was  a  short,  stout  woman  covered  by  a  plain  faded  blue 
cotton  dress  which  matched  the  large  bonnet  on  her  head.  Her  face  was  that  of 
any  fifty-year-old  farm  mother  who  had  seen  her  days  of  hard  work  and  sunshine, 
but  her  eyes  were  not  so  commonplace.  The  glowing  oil  lamp  on  the  table  beside  her 
made  them  shine,  and  the  blue  of  her  dress  and  bonnet  added  to  their  color,  but  nothing 
could  add  to  their  expression.  Contentment  and  love  overshadowed  the  sparkle  and 
blue.  Contentment?  Here?  With  broad  plank  floors,  a  wood  stove,  plain  wooden 
furniture  scarce  of  pillows,  and  a  bearded  grandpa's  picture  over  the  oil  lamp;  wuth 
only  horse  and  buggy,  as  is  the  Amish  custom;  with  no  telephone,  radio  or  the  latest 
issue  of  Esquire?  Outside  of  the  spick  and  span  cleanliness  of  the  surroundings,  I 
could  see  nothing  responsible  for  the  contentment  in  those  eyes,  contentment  which 
did  not  change  to  interest  or  desire  even  when  they  viewed  mother's  latest  glass-heeled 
shoes. 

The  talk  had  continued  several  minutes  from  culinary  notes  to  fresh  eggs,  when  I 
noticed  a  movement  in  the  far  dark  corner.  The  figure  of  a  small  boy  advanced  ever 
so  slightly  to  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  dim  light,  A  dusty,  bare  foot  was  pushed 
ahead  of  the  figure.  Blue  overalls,  ragged  at  the  cuff,  and  white  at  the  knees  from  wear 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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IDILDCATS  m  lURlSKERS 


STORY  BY  SAM  GERSHUNDY 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  DICK  WILKINSON 
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EGARDLESS  of  what 
any  zoological  research  re- 
veals, Gophers  and  Wildcats 
never  have  and  probably 
never  will  get  along  to- 
gether. Fairy  tales  could 
explain  the  current  situation 
by  saying  once  upon  a  time 
the  Wildcat  was  invited  to 
the  Gopher's  private  resi- 
dence for  dinner,  and  wound 
up  eating  his  host.  It  so 
happens  the  true  story 
doesn't  differ  much.  Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  in 
November,  1899,  Minnesota  invited  Northwestern's  football 
team  to  join  in  dedicating  a  new  athletic  field.  It  was  a 
very  social  event,  with  tallyho  parties  and  everything  except 
tea,  but  Northwestern  ignored  the  elite  atmosphere,  reeled 
off  the  old  flying  wedge,  and  toppled  the  favored  Gophers, 
11  to  5.     (Touchdowns  were  five  points.) 

When  news  of  the  Northwestern  victory  reached  Evanston, 
fraternities  and  dormitories  were  immediately  notified. 
Quickly  the  men  gathered  at  Davis 
Square,  built  bonfires,  then  swarmed 
to  the  homes  of  professors  to  demand 
speeches.  The  whole  town  celebrated 
— but  one  blue  note  was  struck.  The 
wife  of  Coach  C.  M.  Hollister  an- 
nounced, on  such  a  happy  occasion, 
that  the  players  could  no  longer  use 
her  home  for  a  training  table.  She 
was  fed  up  (no  pun  intended),  and 
Coach  Hollister,  when  the  squad  re- 
turned to  Evanston,  once  again  began 
to  search  for  funds  with  which  to  con- 
duct the  training  table  he  considered  so  important.  Now,  of 
course,  the  training  table  is  an  administration  worry  instead 
of  a  plague  to  the  coaching  staff,  and  the  1940  gridders  do 
their  suppertime  stoking  at  Scott  Hall. 

If  you  come  back  to  Northwestern  in  1980  to  tell  the 
undergraduates  about  the  Minnesota  game  of  1940,  you'll 
say  one  of  two  things.  If  the  men  from  up  north  win 
Saturday  you  can  say,  "Yes  sir,  those  Gophers  are  like  ele- 
phants .  .  .  they  never  forget.  We  ruined  the  dedication  of 
their  new  athletic  field  in  1899,  and  two  decades  later  they 
ruined  the  dedication  of  our  new  gymnasium.  Of  course, 
they  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  settle  for,  too,  because  we 
stopped  their  great  winning  streak  in  1936,  and  stole  a  few 
other  victories  we  weren't  supposed  to  have."  Or  if  the 
fighting  Wildcats  win  you  can  say,  "And  we  beat  'em  again 
in  1940.  Yes  sir,  every  time  those  Gophers  start  to  sizzle, 
we  cool  'em  off." 


This  is  sissy  talk,  however.  The  game  which  seemed  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  World  War  came  in  1921  when 
Northwestern's  Wildcats — ^not  known  by  that  nickname  until 
1924^got  those  Gophers  pow'ful  mad.  The  Minneapolis 
fans,  convinced  that  the  Wildcats  had  forgotten  their  eti- 
quette the  previous  year,  were  set  to  kill.  Early  in  the  game, 
when  Minnesota's  star  left 
halfback,  Arnold  Oss,  was 
blocked  while  going  down 
on  a  punt  and  was  forced 
to  leave  the  game,  it  was 
a  signal  for  the  Gophers  to 
cut  loose.  There  were  no 
open  fights,  but  fists  were 
flying  on  the  line  and  in 
the  pileups.  Penalties  were 
inflicted  one  after  another  for  clipping  and  unnecessary 
roughness.  And  the  fact  that  the  Gophers  were  numbered 
with  such  confusing  figures  as  5353,  3.535,  5333,  and  5533 
did  not  help  to  soothe  the  Purple  eleven. 

Games  with  Illinois  have  also  formed  a  colorful  part  of 
Northwestern's  football  history.  It  was  in  1904  that  the  Illi- 
nois fans,  particularly  alumni,  swept  down  on  Evanston 
so  sure  of  victory  that  they  wanted  to  cash  in  while  the 
time  was  ripe.  Cocky  and  confident,  they  challenged  North- 
western followers  to  money  bets,  and  the  N.  U.  old  guard 
were  quick  to  cover.  By  game  time  it  was  estimated  that 
over  three  thousand  dollars  had  been  put  on  the  line.  When 
the  final  gun  cracked,  the  Illinois  players  were  actually  sob- 
bing on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  N.  U.  players  were 
carried  to  the  locker  room  by  happy  Purple  rooters  cele- 
brating a  12  to  6  victory. 

In  1909  Illinois  was  throwing  the  Northwestern  eleven 
around  with  great  abandon.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  beating 
us,  but  by  how  much.  The  Indians  from  Champaign  were 
not  nearly  so  enthusiastic  over  their  35  to  0  victory  over 
Northwestern  as  they  were  over  the  fact  that  they  beat  Chi- 
cago's 34  to  0  score  over  the  Purple  the  previous  week. 
Northwestern  men,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  cheering, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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(or  Ain't  It  Great  To  Be  At  KoUich?) 
* 

Friday,  November  1.    It  begins. 

6:30  p.m. — Judges  of  the  house  decorations  and  floats  dine,   compli- 
ments of  the  Homecoming  committee. 
7:00  p.m. — They  judge. 

/       8:30  p.m. — Parade  by  torchlight.   First  we  tear  through  Evanston.    Next 
we  tear  up  Roycemore  Field.    Then  we  tear  down  North- 
western. 
10:00  p.m. — Bonfire  at  Roycemore  Field.    Toast  served,  compliments  of 

the  inner  circle. 
10:45  p.m. — Legs-er-Frolics.    Scott  Hall,     xxx  will  xxx  xxx.    (censored) 
* 
Saturday,  November  2.     It  continues. 

9:00  a.m. — Alumni  Counselor's  Conference  in  Scott  Hall. 
10:00  a.m. — Dedication  of  new  Patten  Gym.    Broken  bottles  and  cham- 
pagne 'Vo  F.  Bliss  S. 
12:00 — Lunch  for  Dads  and  Alumni  in  campus  houses. 
Alumni  Counselors'  Luncheon  at  Scott  Hall. 

2:00  p.m. — Northwestern  vs.  Minnesota  at  Dyche  Stadium.    Which  is 
the  best  team — and  why  are  we? 

5:00  p.m. — Open  house  for  alumni  and  parents  in  Scott  Hall.   "...  and 
do  you  remember  the  time  when  .  .  .  and  look  at  her  now!" 

8:30  p.m. — Homecoming  Ball  at  Patten  Gym.    Orch,  dancing,  and  an- 
nouncements of  thaw  winnahs  of  thaw  weekend  contests. 
Thaw  whah  is  ovah. 
* 
Sunday,  November  3.     Something  continues. 

For  Bromo-Seltzer  and  Corn  Plasters — Hoos  Drug  Store. 
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GO  YOU  NORTHWESTERN,  break  right  through  that  line. 

With  our  colors  flying,  we  will  cheer  you  all  the  time, 

U!    Rah,  Rah! 

Go;  V  Northwestern,  fight  for  victory. 

Spread  far  the  fame  of  our  fair  name 

Go!    Northwestern,  win  that  game. 
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By  Helen  Elizabeth  Morgan 

Illustrated  by  Roberta  Shinn 
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ONE  OF  US  felt  like  talking  that  night.  Just  the  four 
of  us  were  sitting  there  in  the  smoking  room  at  the  house — 
the  boys  and  Judy  and  I — in  a  kind  of  low-down,  stocking- 
foot  mood  on  account  of  the  Alpha  Beta  tri-province  conven- 
tion had  been  held  here  that  weekend  and  we  hadn't  yet  re- 
covered. 

The  silence  was  beginning  to  get  on  my  nerves  but  before 
I  could  think  of  anything  especially  witty  to  say,  Judy  said 
emphatically,  "God  help  the  next  man  who  says  'date'  to  me 
again." 

Bob  stopped  staring  at  his  shoes  long  enough  to  sit  up  and 
say  in  a  voice  that  crackled,  "Thanks". 

"Oh  don't  be  funny.    You  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  should.    You  don't  leave  much  to  conjecture." 

This  wasn't  going  so  good  so  Jim  jumped  in  to  help  out. 
"She  means  the  dates,  stupid.   The  blind  dates.   Remember?" 

"Oh"  and  it  was  funny  how  stupid  Bob  did  sound  just  then. 
"The  blind  dates.   Yeah." 

"All  fifty-three  of  'em."  Judy  lingered  thoughtfully  on  the 
words. 

Jim  and  I  both  moaned  at  the  same  time. 

Yet,  it  was  Bob  who  really  had  the  right  to  moan.  He'd 
gotten  those  fifty-three  dates  for  our  convention  dinner  dance 
practically  single-handed  and  most  of  them  had  worked  out 
fine.  I  had  some  of  the  girls  check  and  re-check  on  heights 
so  there  wouldn't  be  any  slip-ups.  Every  smooth  man  on 
the  campus  had  been  at  our  party  and  most  of  them  were  set 
up  solid.   All  except  one. 

And  of  course  the  one  exception  had  to  be  Chuck  Anderson, 
a  six  foot  glamourpants  with  an  elephant's  memory  for  a 
dirty  deed.  And  while  this  particular  deed  wasn't  exactly 
dirty,  the  poor  guy  had  been  fouled. 

We   knew  that   Bob   was   trying  to   get   a   job   in   Chuck's 


father's  office  when  he  graduated  in  June,  so  naturally  we 
were  all  set  to  help  out  with  a  date  that  was  something  in  the 
way  of  super-special. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  all  of  that,  but  she  went  to  the 
hospital  with  a  bum  appendix  the  afternoon  of  the  party. 
So  there  we  were.  When  we  broke  the  news  to  Judy,  she 
slumped  over  her  desk,  buried  to  the  eyebrows  in  date-lists 
and  muttering  something  about  how  Ted  Peckham  must  be  a 
super-man  to  run  one  of  these  businesses  full  time  and  not  go 
nuts. 

We  ended  up  by  pairing  Chuck  with  a  girl  named  Helen 
Vaughn.  None  of  us  could  remember  what  she  looked  like 
even  though  her  height  in  the  records  was  five  feet  ten.  We 
found  her  picture  finally  in  a  back  issue  of  our  national 
magazine  and  she  looked  smooth.  I  tried  to  remember  at  the 
time  to  check  up  on  that  five  feet  ten  business  but  I  somehow 
never  did.    Things  piled  up  so. 

It  wasn't  until  I  saw  them  on  the  dance  floor  at  the  party 
that  I  realized  someone  had  added  a  zero  where  it  counted 
the  most.  For  Helen's  pretty  pompadore  didn't  come  up  to 
Anderson's  chin.  She  wasn't  five  foot  ten;  she  was  five  foot 
one. 

And  Bob  still  looked  sort  of  sick. 

Well,  you  can  see  why  the  atmosphere  looked  rather  dingy. 
We  had  returned  to  our  original  dampening  gloom  and  things 
were  stifled  for  a  space.  Finally  I  asked,  "How  about  some 
bridge  or  poker  or  what-have-you?"  and  nobody  said  anything 
so  I  slid  back  the  top  of  the  table  to  look  for  some  cards.  It 
gave  out  an  awful  squeak  and  Bob  shuddered. 

"G-sharp"  Jim  said  wittily.  He's  a  music  major  and  prides 
himself  on  his  perfect  pitch. 

"Terrible.    Simply  terrible."  Judy  said. 

"Send  it  back,"  said  Bob.   "I've  been  telling  you  ever  since 
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the  legs  began  to  warp."   He  gave  it  a  push.   "Look!    It  rocks 
too." 

"Oh,"  mumbled  Judy.  I  guess  she  had  been  talking  about 
Jim's  feeble  attempt  at  humour. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  cut  in.  I  don't  usually  bother  to  sooth 
grumpy  men  but  somebody  had  to  and  it  obviously  wasn't 
going  to  be  Judy.  "We'll  just  put  this  old  book  under  the  leg 
that's  bent." 

Jim  was  burrowing  around  in  all  the  junk  inside  the  table 
looking  for  a  pencil.  Eventually  he  emerged  with  one  and 
waving  a  piece  of  paper  he  had  torn  in  two.  "Okeh  to  use 
this?"  he  asked.   After  he  had  torn  it. 

"Wait  a  second,"  I  said  and  reached  for  the  pieces.  The 
way  our  luck  had  been  running  lately,  it  would  have  been 
just  like  Jim  to  tear  up  my  semester  notes  on  C37  and  a  two 
hour  quiz  coming  up  the  next  day. 

Just  then  I  got  a  good  look  and  immediately  tried  to  put  it 
back  in  the  table  before  anyone  else  saw  what  it  was.  It  was 
part  of  the  date-list  and  I  had  a  hunch  it  wasn't  the  best  thing 
to  drag  out  at  the  moment. 

But  leave  it  to  Jim  to  notice.  "Hey,  that  looks  familiar," 
he  rumbles  and  grabbed  at  it.  I  could  cheerfully  have  beaten 
him  over  the  head  with  something  sharp,  however  it  was  too 
late  so  I  handed  it  to  him.  He  laid  it  on  the  table  while  look- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  sheets  and  Bob  reached  over  to  pick  it  up. 

"Such  a  little  white  paper  .  .  .  and  to  think  it  tells  the  story 
of  the  most  super-colossal  blunder  of  the  year.  Political  in- 
trigues pale  in  comparison.  The  biggest  engineering  project 
since  Boulder  Dam — and  what  happens?"   Nobody  answered. 

On  the  paper  in  Judy's  Palmer  Method  Modified  was — 
Sarah  Jean  Williams  Beta  5'4" 

Alyce  O'Brien  Alpha  Iota  5'7" 

Janie  Morrison  Mu  4' 11 1/2" 

and  a  whole  lot  more.    Fifty  more. 

Jim  whistled  admiringly.  "So  that's  how  you  did  it!  Ive 
been  wondering." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  so  hard  to  do,"  Judy  replied  modestly  but  she 
had  a  worried  look  in  the  corner  of  her  eye.  "First  get  the 
men  and  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  get  their  heights."  She  took 
the  torn  sheet,  wrote  WE  and  THEY  on  the  back  and  then 
drew  a  couple  of  lines.  "Here!  Let  me  have  a  look  at  that," 
Bob  interrupted,  almost  falling  down  in  his  eagerness  to  get 
at  it.  He  ran  his  eye  over  it.  "Let's  see  .  . .  Helen  Vaughn.  .  . ." 

"Come  on,"  we  told  him.  "Why  waste  your  time?  That's 
all  over  and  done  with."   But  he  wouldn't  listen. 

"Helen  Vaughn.  .  .  .  Look!"  He  jabbed  at  the  name  with  a 
finger.  "Helen  Vaughn,  Beta  Gamma.  Five  feet,  one  inch. 
One  inch!"  He  waved  the  paper  under  Judy's  nose.  "One, 
with  no  zero.  Plain  one.  What's  the  matter?   Can't  you  read?" 

"No"  Judy  said,  and  I  could  tell  from  the  way  she  said 
it  that  she  was  either  going  to  get  mad  or  cry.  "And  if  you'd 
had  to  do  as  much  as  I  had  to  for  the  past  week,  you  couldn't 
read  either.  I  even  think  of  feet  and  inches  and  inches  and 
feet  when  I  go  to  bed.  I  don't  even  want  to  be  reminded  of  it! 
I'm  good  and  sick  of  the  whole  darned  affair."  Before  we  had 
chance  to  do  anything,  she  was  out  of  the  room  and  running 
up  the  stairs. 

The  boys  left  after  that  because  I  couldn't  get  Judy  to  come 
down  again.  About  an  hour  later  I  was  walking  down  the  hall 
very  glumly  when  I  heard  the  phone  and  then  Judy's  buzz. 
She  didn't  even  come  out  to   answer,  though,   and  not   long 


after  I  heard  mine.  I  nearly  broke  my  neck  getting  into 
the  booth  on  third  and  picking  up  the  phone.   It  was  Jim. 

"Listen,"  he  jabbers  at  me  and  then  proceeds  to  garble  up 
some  weird  tale  about  "You'd  never  guess  what  we  saw  here 
and  Chuck  is  .  .  .  and  so  we  and  Bob  is  going"  .  .  .  and  all  sorts 
of  stuff  I  didn't  get  half  of. 

"Calm  down"  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise. "Take  one  thing  at  a  time  and  tell  me  slowly.  Now  where 
are  you?"  He  still  sounded  excited  but  managed  to  say  "Out 
west." 

"Oh,"    I    said   knowingly. 

"No.  We  aren't!  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Chuck  Anderson  is 
with  us  and  who  has  he  got  with  him  but  the  wee  one!  Helen 
Vaughn!"  It  was  almost  too  much.  After  all  we'd  been 
through.  Angelpie  went  rattling  on — "Some  of  the  girls 
stayed  over,  they  were  having  such  a  swell  time.  And  is 
Chuck  enjoying  himself!    Why,  he  just  bought  us  a  beer!" 

"That's  just  fine,"  I  snarled  back.    "Where's  Bob?" 

"Just  outside  the  booth,"  answered  Jim.  "He  tried  to  phone 
Judy  but  she  wouldn't  answer.  Honest,  he  feels  awful  about 
the  whole  thing." 

I  felt  like  saying  that  someone  should  feel  awful  about 
the  whole  thing,  but  I  didn't.  Instead,  I  told  him  to  hang  on 
while  I  saw  what  I  could  do  to  fix  matters.  When  I  stepped 
out  of  the  booth,  there  stood  Judy  in  her  bare  feet.  She  started 
to  turn  around  but  I  grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and  said  "Wait 
a  minute.    Bob  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  hate  him.    He's  a  beast.   Go  away." 

"Oh  go  on."  I  told  her.  "Give  him  a  break.  Talk  to  him." 
Then,  seeing  that  she  hesitated — "Never  mind.  It's  up  to  you. 
Just  remember  that  the  mistake  was  yours  in  the  first  place, 
the  next  time  you  see  Bob  it  will  probably  be  with  a  blonde." 

Finally  she  gave  in.  I  hung  around  for  a  while,  not  exactly 
eavesdropping,  but  just  to  make  sure  that  everything  was 
going  off  smoothly. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  passed  the  booth  on  my  way  out 
and  Judy  was  still  talking  to  Bob. 
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LET  THE  WILD  BELLS  RING 


AN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
STUDY  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
CUSTOMS  OF  MAN  WITH 
PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 
HOMECOMING  AND  ALLIED 
SUBJECTS.  .  .  . 


By    PROFS.    SAMS-SPENCER 
PHOTO    BY    JIM    BI XBY 


The  ProjessoTs  at  work  in  their 
extensive  library. 


(SOURCE:  Chapter  II  Black  Stem  Wheat  Rust  and  What  it 
Did  for  Me  from  that  recent  best-seller:  Man  the  Gregar- 
ious or  Kuddle  Kloser  Kid  by  Professors  Spencer  and' 
Sams,  experts  of  Anthropology,  Entymology,  Geometry, 
Saddism,  and  Square-dancing.) 
AUTHORS'  PREFACE:  It  is  our  purpose  in  presenting  this 
condensation  of  our  chapter  on  Homecoming  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  background  of  some  of  the  gala  festivi- 
ties that  surround  this  ancient  custom.  What  thinking 
person,  while  watching  the  staggering  banners,  chrysan- 
themums, and  halfbacks,  has  not  said  to  himself,  "Why 
do  people  come  home?"  or  again  "Why  do  girls  leave 
home?"  (Ed.  Note:  LET'S  KEEP  THIS  CLEAN.)  It  is 
in  an  attempt  to  answer  these  problems  that  we  present  the 
following  concise  and  rational  review  of  the  social  back- 
ground of  HOME,  etc. 

GLOSSARY 
HOMECOMING:  An  old  anglo-saxon  word,  vonyse-fonge, 
meaning:  "Have  you  seen  my  cuff-link  anywhere?"  This 
didn't  make  much  sense  even  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  so  they 
changed  to  Homecoming,  the  form  we  now  know,  which  is 
much  more  to  the  point.  (Llnless,  of  course,  you  are  looking 
for  your  cuff-link.) 

RAH  RAH  RAH  RAH  RAH!:  The  remnants  of  an  old 
Roman  proverb  which  in  toto  runs:  "/?a/i  Rah-Rah  Rah  Rah: 
Rah  Rah!"  During  the  fourteenth  century  the  a  changed 
to  an  o  and  the  hto  a  w.  ( See  old  folk  song  "Row  Row  Row 
Your  Boat.")  Then,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  oiv,  now 
recognized  as  dipthongial,  was  changed  again  to  ah.  This 
went  on  for  some  time. 

ALUM:  This  word  is  indeed  an  interesting  example  of 
phonetic  evolution  and  type-characters.  Research  in  the 
Chronicle  has  brought  to  light  a  character  named  "Lum- 
strumstrum,"   first  cook  to   King  Charlemagne.     "Lum,"   as 


he  was  affectionately  called,  made  wonderful  apple  strudel. 
This  soul-shaking  discovery  rocked  the  kingdom,  and  apple 
strudel  stock  rose  three  points.  All  those  who  could  make 
apple  strudel  were  in  demand,  and  nicknamed  a  Lum.  Even- 
tually, to  save  space  and  breath,  the  a  was  joined  to  the  L. 
In  the  seventh  dynasty,  strudel  was  on  the  wane,  and  the 
then  antiquated  term  alum  was  used  in  a  derisive  sense  for 
those  still  slurping  strudel.  Today,  lots  of  people  like  strudel. 

"Homecoming,  in  the  social  and  physical  sense  is,  purely 
and  simply,  the  wending  of  many  feet  .  .  .  singular:  two 
.  .  .  towards  the  scene  of  a  habitat  or  institution  referred 
to  .  .  .  jocularly  or  otherwise  ...  as  home.  The  sentiment, 
the  joy,  the  unadulterated  (?)  pleasure  of  such  an  act  is 
beyond  description.     Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.* 

"Everyone  goes  home.  Anthony  went  home.  Ulysses 
went  home.  Huckleberry  Finn  went  home.  Everyone  goes 
home. 

"The  bio-physic  explanation  is  interesting.  The  psycho- 
logical explanation  is  interesting.  The  geometrical  explana- 
tion is  interesting.  The  commercial  explanation  is  invaluable. 

"Swing  your  partners  left  and  right.*" 

"When  Anthony  went  home,***  Cleopatra  lolled  on  her 
barge.  But  eventually  she  grew  weary,  and  she  too  ^vent 
home.    Many  weary  feet  wending  their  way. 

"Now  we  strike  a  difficult  problem.  The  origin  of  home- 
coming. This  is  indeed  difficult.  Most  difficult.  Exceed- 
ingly so.'  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

"Fifty  Simple  Cocktail  Recipes." 

"How  to  Use  a  Slide  Rule." 

'"Antecedent:  "home.*" 
**Birk's  Manual,  page  777. 
***Ibid.,  second  paragraph. 
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^     It^s   a  Tradition 


Every  year  it's  a  tradition  among  fraternity  and  soror' 
ity  pledges  to  "walk-out"  on  the  actives  and  have  an 
evening  of  fun  at  one  of  the  gay  spots  on  "West  Cam- 
pus." Pictures  on  this  page  high-Hte  the  evening's 
events,  as  seen  by  our  staff  photographers. 

The  S.  A.  E.  pledges,  lead  by  President  Chuck 
Rhodes,  meet  the  Pi  Phi  pledges,  lead  by  Dorothy 
Olson,  at  the  Orrington  Hotel  to  "date-off"  members 
of  their  group.  2.  At  the  Club  Cherie,  a  la  Morton 
Grove,  the  group  sings  "Go  You  Northwestern"  while 
sitting  on  the  bar  drinking  cokes.  3.  After  an  evening's 
un,  the  girls  are  returned  promptly  at  ten-thirty,  as  is 
required  by  University  stipulations.  4.  After  returning 
the  girls,  the  boys  whip  back  to  another  dive  west  of 
Evanston  for  a  little  more  fun.  Then  they  return  to 
the  S.  A.  E.  house  around  two  in  the  morning  to  re- 
ceive their  rewards  for  the  walk-out.  5.  As  the  eve- 
ning wears  on,  a  fire  is  started  in  the  fire  place,  and  the 
pledges  playing  "fire-engine"  fill  their  mouths  with 
"water"  and  crawl  from  the  third  floor  of  the  house  on 
their  hands  and  knees  down  the  stairs  to  the  fireplace 
where  they  spit  the  fire  out.  6.  After  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished, a  "few"  push-ups  are  required  with  the  threat 
of  a  paddle  to  encourage  the  weakening  members.  7. 
After  this  and  a  few  other  activities,  which  could  not 
be  photographed,  the  pledges  wash  stacks  of  dishes 
that  are  left  from  dinner.  8.  While  the  pledges  scrub 
the  china  and  silver  plate,  the  actives  climb  into  bed 
at  four-forty  Tuesday  morning  for  a  cat-knap  before 
that  8:30! 
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lust  a  few  more 


Photos  by  Jim  Bixby  and  Bill  Cleal. 
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Be  casual,  yes,  but  be  smartly  casual  like  Fern  Wilson,  Gamma  Phi  Beta  pledge, 
in  her  swank  flannel  shirt,  impeccably  tailored,  and  her  gored  herringbone  tweed 
skirt.  You'll  find  them  both  in  our  Sport  Shop  —  the  shirt  in  a  gorgeously  soft 
flannel  of  wool  and  spun  rayon  in  navy,  powder  blue,  gold,  brown,  fireman  red  or 
forest  green  at  $5  —  the  skirt  in  a  very  English  looking  tweed  in  soft  natural,  $6.95 


EDGAR  A.  STEVENS,   INC. 


1624   Orrington    Ave.,   Evanston 


ME    THINKS 
IT   STINKS 

By        JAMES         F.         COOPER 
WINNER    OF    THE    WORST    STORY    CONTEST 


Q/  HE  DA\  was  typically  homecoming. 
The  deep  scent  of  autumn,  warmed  pleas- 
antly by  an  Indian  sun  and  under  the 
guidesliip  of  a  cool  gentle  breeze,  wafted 
-jii.iivj''''  slowly  across  the  campus,  down  a  deep 

lane  of  reddened  trees,  and  came  to  mingle  friendlily  with  the 
horde  of  homecomers  which  poured  excitedly  from  the  train, 
newly  arrived  at  a  small-town  station.  They  were  piped  like 
cadavers ! 

They  came  rolling  and  bowling  out  onto  the  street,  reeling 
into  taxis,  shouting  to  friends  separated  by  waving  arms  and 
pushing  people  and  grasping  fondly  the  hands  of  old  pals. 

Pretty  soon,  a  squat  blimp  of  a  fellow  with  a  cigar,  clam- 
bered to  the  top  of  a  cab  and  started  an  old  Alma  Mater 
cheer,  which  at  its  beginning  was  broken  into  by  rival 
groups  attempting  to  outshine  one  another  with  individual 
interpretations  of  the  most  appropriate  yell. 

Then,  from  somewhere,  a  small  band  appeared  and  inco- 
herently blared,  "Go,  You  Silo  Tech,"  whereupon  the  crowd 
went  mad,  formed  a  snake  dance  and  headed  up  sorority  row. 

That  is,  all  but  one.  He  stood,  withered  and  frail,  in  the 
center  of  the  melee,  and  courageously  held  his  ground,  even 
battling  his  way  back  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  rushing  alumns  breezed  past  him,  he  would  grasp  an 
arm,  look  pleadingly  into  a  pair  of  eyes,  mumble  a  few 
words,  and  receiving  no  answer,  drop  the  arm  and  seek 
another. 

I  stood  protected  by  a  corner  of  the  station  and  watched 
the  little  man  for  some  time,  as  I  had  a  four-bit  bet  with 
myself  that  the  guy  would  be  trampled  to  death  before  he 
found  the  fellow  for  whom  he  was  looking.  And  then  as 
I  watched  his  ever-increasing  efforts,  there  came  to  my  mind 
the  traditional  story  that  floats  around  this  campus  at  home- 


^^^^. 


coming  time  about  the  ancient  grad 
who  comes  back  each  year  and 
spends  an  entire  day  searching 
crowds  in  hopes  of  finding  a  girl 
with   whom  he  was   once  in   love. 

He    had    met    her    one    time    at 
homecoming,  had  fallen  madly  in 

love  with  her,  and  she  with  him.  Before  their  marriage,  how- 
ever, she  died,  and  his  mind  had  never  been  able  to  grasp 
the  fact.  And  now,  each  year,  something  tells  him  she  will 
come  back.  So  he  comes  to  search  the  crowds  for  her.  or  for 
someone  who  can  tell  him  where  she  might  be. 

As  I  watched  this  fellow  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  he  of 
whom  they  spoke.  And  my  heart  went  out  to  him  in  pity. 
as  I  thought  of  the  few  "babes"  that  I  knew  that  were  worth 
the  terrific  beating  he  was  undergoing.  So  finally  I  had 
to   do   something  about  it. 

By  this  time,  the  struggling  victim  was  directly  across  from 
me,  searching  faces  that  pushed  by  him,  and  asking  frantic 
questions  of  the  hurried  mob. 

Now  was  the  time  to  rescue  him,  if  such  was  to  be  done. 
With  much  difficulty,  I  forced  my  way  into  the  crowd  and 
managed  to  get  nearer  to  him.  Then  just  as  I  reached  his 
side,  he  grabbed  at  a  huge  man  who  had  almost  knocked 
him  over.  He  mumbled  something  to  the  big  person.  I 
couldn't  hear  what  he  said,  but  I  honestly  hoped  that  the 
fellow  would  give  an  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  erase  that 
pitiful  pleading  look  and  to  calm  his  heart. 

And  then  the  big  fellow  noticed  the  little  man.  and  stopped 
in  front  of  him.  Lunging  nearer  I  reached  his  side  in  time 
to  hear  his  deep  voice  boom, 

"Sure  buddy.  It's  just  around  the  corner  there.  Second 
door  to  vour  left." 
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By  JAY  WHITAKER 
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R.  CINEO  LIKES  HORSES.  He  has  many  horses. 
Thoroughbreds.  Mr.  Cuneo  has  a  world-championship  team 
of  Suffolks.  Suffolks  are  draft  horses.  .  .  .  They  are  rather 
biggish  beasts,  occupying  approximately  seventeen  hands  of 
vertical  space  and  displacing  an  average  of  one  ton. 

This  team  in  particular  has  won  lots  of  championships 
both  here  and  abroad.  This  summer  they  took  the  title  from 
the  Anheuser  Busch  team,  which  had  been  undefeated  since 
1934. 

Mr.  Cuneo  prints  the  "Purple  Parrot."  He  is  lending  his 
six  championship  horses  to  pull  the  "Purple  Parrot'  float 
in  the  Homecoming  parade.  Just  out  of  sheer  love  for  the 
"Purple  Parrot"  staff  he  is  doing  this.  Mr.  Cuneo  is  a  Good 
Fellow. 

We  go  out  to  Mr.  Cuneo"s  Hawthorne  Farms  the  other  day. 
And  we  see  the  stables  and  some  bits  and  bridles.  Also  a 
saddle.  This  saddle  is  most  interesting.  And  expensive. 
This  saddle  is  elaborately  tooled  leather  spotted  with  silver 
at  strategic  points.  It  is  made  in  Arizona,  where  saddle- 
making  is  becoming  a  major  industry  because  of  the  increased 
interest  in  saddles  in  Arizona. 

About  Hawthorne  Farms  there  is  an  aura  of  "Halloo  and 
away!"     You  know  what  we  mean.     As  you  meander  through 


miles  of  stalls  with  thoroughbred  trotters  and  show  horses 
in  them,  you  get  a  definite  feeling  that  you  belong  back  in 
The  Plains  in  Virginia.  It  brings  a  nostalgic  feeling  for 
that  pet  hunter  of  yours.  She  stands  a  good  seventeen  hands 
and  she  has  seven  or  eight  gaits  and  when  she  takes  an  eight- 
bar,  it  feels  like  an  airplane  ride.  The  place  makes  you 
want  to  dash  out  the  pink  coat  and  yell.  "Yoicks!  Brush!" 
Any  how.  that's  how^  we  feel. 

There  are  a  couple  of  rooms  there  which  we  might  call 
garages.  In  them  we  see  lots  and  lots  of  different  kinds  of 
wagons.  There  are  lots  and  lots  of  items  like  side-bar  gigs. 
There  are  sulkies.  There  is  a  most  enchanting  ladies'  phae- 
ton. There  is  also  a  four-horse  sleigh.  This  is  explained 
as  being  a  four-horse  sleigh  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  two 
horses.  Which  is  what  we  call  a  fairly  good  reason.  Besides 
all  these,  there  are  countless  other  horse-drawn  vehicles.  One 
of  them  is  an  object  which  resembles  a  stagecoach,  only  a  lot 
classier.  It  is  a  black  and  red  job,  recalling  the  days  of 
Diamond  Jim  Brady,  and  causing  more  nostalgia  for  the 
Simpler  Life. 

We  finally  leave  the  Farms,  full  no  end  of  nostalgia  and  a 
general  attitude  of  horsiness.  When  we  depart,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
the  trainer,  promises  us  a  ride  the  next  time  we  come  out. 
So  we  think  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  Good  Fellow,  too. 
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GET  SET- 
ALUMNI 

Preview  of  Hoiiiecomino   oame 
with  Minnesota 


hotos  by  Jim  Bixby 


The    Wildeat H  tirairinif   rlosv   to 
the  Ht'orinif  linv.    (.Vf  7— Minn,  ft) 
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Hol-dngn  and  pop  ffo 
hand-in-hand  irith 
football.  ThfMf  three 
froHh  eo-edH  are  har- 
inq  a  hard  time  irarinff 
at  friendn.  iratehintf 
the  ifame  and  eating. 


4,1,000    Htrontf    irill   turn    out   for   the 
football  game 


The  band  wilt  alno  tttrut  its  stuff  at  the 
game.  (Xote:  icateh  for  Cliffe  Bainum's 
tricky  arrangements.) 


GRAPHIC 
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NU'S 


Here  is  »/ion'n  irluil  happened  the  instant 
the  last  petitioner  iras  appointed  for  the 
Homecoming  committees.  Petitions  lit- 
erally fleir  through  the  air.  L  to  R:  Jack 
Dai^idson  and  Ginny  Lee,  co-chairmen; 
Bev  Coffnian,  Bob  Keller,  Jean  Wilt- 
berger;  Tom  James,  Portia  McClain,  Jim 
Gormley;  Betty  Slrothman,  George  Hei- 
nemann,  and  Marge  W'elty. 


Dr.  Horace  Whitehouse  playing  the 
mighty  organ  at  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  Scott  Hall. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Scott  at  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  hall  which 
bears  their  name.  Walter  Dill  Scott 
II  presented  Mrs.  Scott  with  the 
flowers  for  the  occasion.  Left  to 
right:  John  M.  Scott.  Dr.  Scott.  Mrs. 
Scott  and  Walter  Dill  Scott  U. 
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These  boys  aid  in  bringing  the  Syracuse-ISorth- 
western  game  in  over  the  leased  wires  of  Postal 
Telegraph.  The  game  was  then  re-broadcast  for 
the  audience  in  Cahn  auditorium. 


"/VL's  male  vocalist,"  Jim  Seyferth. 
as  he  was  presented  radio  by  Rob- 
erta Jones  at  the  Pep  dance.  Sey- 
ferth sang  CROSSTOWN. 


Bill  Cleal  photo's  singer  Lorie  An- 
dersen at  the  IS. A. I.  Pep  dance. 


A  portion  of  the  PARROT  business  staff.  (Note 
the  charming  ivomen  on  the  staff.) 


Left  to  right:  Belly  Jahnke.  Dr.  Irv- 
ing Lee  and  Eleanor  Crowell  dining 
at  the  Delta  Zeta  house  after  Dr.  Lee 
lectured  on  the  subject  of  "Scninn- 


"by    Jim    Bixby 


Marion  Young  awaiting  her  turn  to 
model  for  the  W.A.A.  style  show  which 
was  held  in  Scott  Hall. 


A  nt'ii  />/(('  (/(/"<(•  is  intro- 
duced ill  the  rep  dance. 
This  dance  is  illustrated  by 
Then  Barati  and  John  Pul- 
len. 


Mary  Ann  Whitley  discusses  basket- 
ball to  the  crowd  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  W.A.A.  style  show. 


You  really  should  take  heed  of  the  words  f 


Charlie  McCarthy  wins  contest  for  having^  the 
"loudest"  pajamas  at  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  "p-j" 
race.  Judges  for  the  event  are  surrounding 
McCarthy. 


A  portion  of  the  huge  crowd  that  witnessed  the  team 
send-off  ivhen  the  boys  left  for  the  Syracuse  game. 
Such  school  spirit! 
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ONCE  AGAIN  YOUR  FASHION  BOARD  rears  its 
collective  head  and  gives  forth  luitli  a  few  "olis"  and 
"ahs"  for  the  new  jewelry  and  ways  of  wearing  it. 
The  basic  black  silk  is  a  perfect  background  to  set 
off  a  startling  clip,  different  necklace,  or  novel 
bracelet.  If  it  has  a  V-neckline,  a  series  of  clips  in 
graduated  sizes  rocketing  up  or  down  the  V  is  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Brilliant-studded  stars  are  super 
displayed  this  way  and  equally  effective  used  on 
lapel,  purse,  or  hat.  Nine  feet  of  gold-plated  chain 
looped  several  times  around  the  throat  is  -wonderful 
on  any  otherwise  plain  dress.  This  same  versatile 
chain  can  be  looped  twice  and  knotted  or  worn  any 
)iumber  of  other  ivays.    (Field's) 

FOR  THE  HIGH  NECKLINE,  a  gold  link  chain  with 
half  a  dozen  bone-carved  chessmen  hanging  from  it 
adds  the  right  touch.  So  does  a  single  chessrnan  of 
the  same  genre  pinned  above  the  heart.   (Steven's) 

A  MUSIC  NECKLACE  of  brown  shell  carved  into 
notes,  key  signatures,  sharps,  flats,  and  clef  signs 
changes  the  mood  of  the  dress.  Still  another  note 
is  struck  by  gold  and  copper  twisted  chains  of  tiny 
tubular  beads.    (Milburn's) 

A  SILVER  QUESTION  MARK  lapel  pin  justifies  the 
existence  of  any  suit  .  .  .  tailored  or  dress.  In  the 
dot  of  the  sign  is  a  place  for  the  pidure  of  the  One 
and  Only.  (Carson's).  For  the  sport  suit,  reefer,  or 
reversible  there  are  animal  lapel  pins  made  of  their 
natural  materials;  leopard-fur  leopards,  bunny-fur 
bunnies,  pig-skin  pigs.   (The  Hub,  ]]'o)nen's  Shop) 

HERE'S  A  NEW  IDEA  for  pins.  A  gold  and  rhine- 
stone  bow  knot,  displayed  -where  a  soldier  -wears  his 
service  stripes  is  bound  to  attraSl  admiring  glances. 
Cliic  and  new  is  the  fastening  of  a  jeweled  clip  or 
pin  to  one  glove  for  dressy  -wear. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  BRACELET  and  necklace 
combinations,  there  is  a  smooth  set  of  two-tone  gold 
round-link  chains  that  would  please  conservatives 
as  well  as  fadists.   (Carson's) 

The  best  thing  that  the  Board  found  in  the  jeivelry 
line,  however,  were  single  or  double  features  in- 
stead of  triple  shows  with  neivs  reel  and  selected 
short  subjeSls  throuni  in  for  distra^ions. 
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By   Mildred  Le  Voy 
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/ORETTA  ADDRESSED  THE  envelope,  stamped  it  and  reached 
for  the  porter's  bell.  "Let  me  help  you,"  said  a  jovial  looking, 
gray-haired  man  beside  her.  He  reached  the  bell  and  the 
porter  appeared.  "Will  you  mail  this  letter  at  the  next  stop, 
please?"  she  asked  him.  Then  she  turned  to  the  gentleman  and 
thanked  him.  Tlius  opening  a  conversation. 

"I  gather  you  to  be  a  student,"  he  said. 

"What  makes  you  think  that,"  she  asked. 

"Well,  riding  on  this  train  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  appear- 
ing as  you  do,  and  probably  writing  to  the  young  man  you 
just  left — it  all  fits  together." 

"You're  too  good,"  she  laughed.  "I 
am  going  back  to  school." 

"What  year  are  you?" 

"A  Freshman — first  semester,"  she 
answered,  always  eager  to  talk.  "I 
just  entered  in  February." 

"Then  you've  only  been  there  a 
month,"  he  went  on.  "Tell  me,  how 
do  you  like  the  University?" 

Loretta  didn't  hesitate.  "Wonderful 
— I  love  it.  The  girls  are  so  nice,  the 
boys  are  superb,  and  my  classes  are 
all  tops — that  is,  all  except  Chemistry. 
How  I  hate  it!  And  the  professor  is 
so  mean  to  me.  Everyone  in  the  class 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do,  and 
still  he  expects  me  to  keep  up  with 
them."  The  nice  gray-haired  man  pish-tushed  knowingly  and 
nodded  his  head.  "I  understand.  That's  really  too  bad. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  about  it." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Loretta,  quickly,  realizing  his  voice  held 
a  tone  of  sympathy.  "And  Fve  tried  to  have  them  do  some- 
thing about  it  but  the  authorities  are  too  hard  to  even  get  to. 
They  must  be  awfully  cold  men — I  guess  all  Chemistry  pro- 
fessors are  that  way." 

Half-apologetically  the  man  said,  "But  don't  you  think 
that  it  is  almost  harder  for  your  faculty.  Feeling  that  they 
can  never  approach  the  viewpoint  of  their  students  may  make 
them  seem  cold  when  really  their  only  desire  is  to  under- 
stand.   All  girls  aren't  as  conscientious  as  you  seem  to  be." 

Loretta  smiled  at  this  compliment.  "Thank  you  Mr.  ah.  .  .  ." 

"My  name  is  More,"  he  introduced  himself. 

"Mine  is  Loretta,"  she  replied.    "How  do  you  do." 

"What,  besides  Chemistry  have  you  taken  up?"  he  queried, 
resuming  the  conversation. 

Loretta  outlined  a  course  similar  to  that  being  taken  by 


hundreds  of  her  classmates. 

Soon  the  train  pulled  into  Patauqua  Junction,  changing 
place  for  the  little  railroad  which  ran  to  the  University. 
Loretta  looked  helplessly  at  her  mountain  of  luggage.  Im- 
mediately the  gentleman  came  to  the  rescue  and  gathered  up 
the  portable  radio,  skis,  hat  box,  and  overnight  bag. 

"Thank    you,    Ma'am,"    beamed    the    porter,    as    Loretta 
stepped  from  the  train  with  Mr.  More  laboring  in  her  wake. 
"Whew!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  set  his  burdens  down  on  the 
platform,  "Let's  have  a  hamburger." 
"Fd  love  to." 

After  the  hamburger.  Loretta  began 
to  feel  more  at  rest  with  the  world. 
Just  as  she  was  about  to  inquire  more 
about  her  new  acquaintance,  the  warn- 
mg  scream  of  the  whistle  sounded 
from  outside.  Luggage,  Loretta,  and 
Mr.  More  climbed  aboard.  While  they 
were  settling  themselves,  the  train 
puff'ed  away.  Soon  tall  spires  came 
into    view. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  the  station, 
Loretta  gathered  up  her  wraps  and, 
thanking  Mr.  More  for  his  assistance, 
started  down  the  aisle.  "But  wait,"  he 
interrupted,  "I  get  off  here  too.  Let 
me  take  your  luggage."  Out  on  the 
platform  they  went,  and  down  the 
steps  as  Loretta  scanned  the  station  for  a  glimpse  of  her 
friends  who  were  to  meet  her  there.  She  saw  them — but  they 
only  stood  motionless,  watching  her.  Then  she  heard  her 
friend  say,  "Loretta,  here  is  someone  Fd  like  to  have  you 
meet.  May  I  present  the  President  of  the  L'niversity  which 
you  are  attending.  Having  been  here  a  month,  I  think  you 
should  learn  the  members  of  the  faculty  so  that  you'll  be  well 
taken  care  of  when  you  have  weighty  problems." 

"How  do  you  do,"  gasped  Loretta,  putting  out  a  limp  hand 
in  her  amazement. 

"As  for  that  problem  of  yours,"  he  went  on,  "how  about 
reporting  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chemistry  depart- 
ment tomorrow  morning?" 

"A  problem  already?"  asked  the  President  cheerfully. 
"Well,  I'm  sure  Dean  More  can  help  you  solve  it." 

"Dean  More?"  said  Loretta,  swallowing  hard  and  staring  at 
her  new  acquaintance. 

"Yes,  Loretta,"  the  nice  gray-haired  man  laughed.  "Dean 
of  the  Chemistry  department." 
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WklU  a.  CilacLt^tte  Eutnea. 


By     MANUEL     S C H R A M 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ART  HENRICKSON 


Pearl  was  on  the  verge  of  victory,  if  she  could  only  decide  what  victory 
was.  What  was  she  doing  here  in  this  car?  Quick — a  cigarette!  Burn, 
match — glow  brightly,  flame!!  This  business  of  stealing  boy-friends  could 
be  quite  a  bother.    Damn  Connie,  damn  Rob.    Damn! 


(P. 


EARL  CAUGHT  A  glimpse  of  herself  reflected  in  the 
windshield  in  a  pose  in  which  she  had  often  pictured  herself 
— her  head  on  Rob's  shoulder,  his  arm  gently  but  insistently 
guiding  hers  around  his  neck,  her  lips — not  yet  surrendered. 

Rob  was  getting  impatient  and  annoying,  so  Pearl  broke 
the  spell.  "May  I  have  a  cigarette,  Rob,"  she  whispered.  She 
had  to  whisper;  after  all,  she  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
"mood"  they  were  in,  and  it  was  all  part  of  the  act.  She 
silently  laughed  watching  Rob  disentangle  himself  with  a 
grunt. 

The  flare  of  a  match,  the  glow  of  a  cigarette,  and  little  para- 
chutes of  smoke  drifted  up  and  outwards,  a  few  stolen  mo- 
ments for  reflection.  What  cigarette  is  it  that's  supposed  to 
burn  longest?  Pall  Malls  are  the  longest  cigarette  and  Pve 
compared  them  with  PM's  and  they're  just  the  same  diameter. 
Please,  little  weed,  please  burn  slow,  slower  than  a  freshman's 
technique,  slower  than  Pm  able  to  make  up  my  mind. 

Oh,  why  couldn't  she  concentrate!  Why  did  her  mind 
wander  so  and  waste  precious  time!  Then,  as  in  a  dream, 
a  pageant  of  thoughts,  the  right  ones  this  time,  flashed  across 
her  mind  in  those  brief  moments  of  smoke-ringed  solitude. 

No  circumstances  but  those  of  bitterest  revenge  could  have 
brought  her  here — with  the  chance  to  deal  Connie's  cold, 
beautiful  cheek  a  nasty  slap.  Everything  she'd  planned  had 
worked  out — almost  too  well.  The  way  she  had  played  for 
Rob  at  Pam's  Bum  Party — the  way  she'd  angled  till  Rob's 
roommate  brought  her  and  so  she 
had  doubled  with  Rob  and  Connie — 
the  way  she  had  taken  advantage  of 
Rob's  talkativeness  that  night,  and 
talked  back,  with  the  right  answers 
— and  the  right  questions. 

Oh,  she'd  played  the  game  all 
right,  and  so  far  she'd  won  her  moral 
victory.  She  could  keep  right  on 
playing,  too,  but  she  had  to  make 
up  her  mind  here  and  now  if  it  would 
be  worth  her  while,  because  time, 
tide,  cigarettes,  and  Rob  won't  hold 
up  the  game  for  any  woman. 

Rob  wasn't  what  she  really  wanted. 
His  chiseled  profile  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, the  wavy-brown-hair,  twinkling- 
blue-eyes  personality  didn't  make  up 


for  the  "void  and  empty  space",  as  if  his  mouth  had  been 
open  when  somebody  was  running  the  vacuum.  But  the  point 
was.  All  This  And  Heaven  Too  was  a  moment,  pardon,  quite 
a  few  moments,  in  Connie's  world  of  today.  Tomorrow  night 
might  not  present  such  rare  opportunities  for  revenge. 
(Really  Rob  isn't  bad  scenery.  But  that's  beside  the  point. 
Pearl!  )  Oh,  yes,  the  point  is,  this  is  all  Connie's  fault — all 
this  scheming  is  just  a  round-about  way  of  getting  even  for 
Connie's  humiliating,  underhanded — well,  why  even  think 
of  it!  It  makes  me  so  mad  I  see  red,  and  somebody  might 
wave  a  wimple.  Connie's  tricks  are  on  the  rebound  now,  all 
right.  And  two  can  play  at  this  game  of  Take  and  Take;  Pve 
benefitted  from  her  excellent  tutorage.  So,  Rebecca,  here 
comes  the  new  Mrs.  DeWinter,  and  Fm  not  wasting  any  time, 
either.    Or  am  I? 

But  the  question  before  the  house  is,  do  I  or  do  I  not? 
Meaning,  do  I  hate  Connie  and  what  she  did  to  me  enough 
to  vamp  away  her  heady  steady  and  hold  revenge,  like  honor, 
high,  as  a  flaming  torch  which  I  stubbornly  won't  toss  to  any- 
body? Which  reminds  me  of  this  flaming  torch  Pm  really 
holding.  I'll  either  make  up  my  mind  or  I'll  see  how  a  burn- 
ing cigarette  and  Tarantella  nailpolish  react  to  each  other. 

Pearl  was  aware  of  Rob  again.  Revenge  is  sweet?  she 
thought,  as  the  cigarette  stub  finally  dropped  to  the  floor 
resignedly.    Revenge  is  a  damned  nuisance! 
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MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY 
IN  EVANSTON 
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Map  of  Northwestern  on  a 

SLEEK  COMPACT     n 

Whether  you're  headed  for  the  foot- 
ball game  at  Dyche  Stadium,  a  date 
on  Deering  Library  steps  or  an  English 
class  in  University  Hall,  you'll  not  get 
lost  with  this  Map-of-Northwestern 
Compact.  It's  a  nice  size,  flat  and 
sleek,  made  of  gold-color  metal  com- 
bined with  natural-color  wood.  Has 
ample  room  for  loose  powder  and  a 
beveled  mirror.  At  Field's  in  Evanston. 
Be  sure  to  see  it. 

First  Floor 


BIRD'S  EYE 
VIEW 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Slightly  less  poised,  Mr.  Schilpp 
quickly  answered  the  bold  fellow  with 
a  flip, 

"And  that's  what  I  like  to  hear,  Im 
certainly  glad  to  know  that  I  am  one 
professor  to  whom  students  are  not 
afraid  to  tell  exactly  what  they  appear 
to  think."   It  was  a  draw. 


MORE    ABOUT 
PROFESSORS  : 

Professor  Gilliland  tells  about  a  test 
of  aggressiveness  tried  out  at  Dartmouth. 
A  student  had  been  tied  to  a  board, 
blindfolded,  and  tilted  forward  and  then 
gradually  hauled  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a 
pulley.  Professor  Gilliland,  then  a 
student,  and  the  man  on  the  pulley,  lost 
his  grip  at  the  point  where  the  other 
student  was  showing  how  adept  he  was 
in  adding  a  series  of  figures  despite  his 
perilous  position.  The  whole  works 
crashed  down  on  the  professor  standing 
below,  and  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
the  test  kept  on  adding,  thinking  that  it 
was  all  part  of  the  test. 


UTILITY: 

The  most  useless  object  we  can  think 
of  is  a  politician  without  a  voice,  but 
the  Alpha  Delt  scavenger  party  brought 
forth  more  useless  things  than  that.  The 
prize  winner  was  a  live  duck  with  the 
signature  of  Ma  Schramm  ( probably 
written  in  beer)  tied  to  its  leg.  The 
duck  serenaded  the  Alpha  Delts  that 
night  .  .  .  and  we  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  the  cook  whipped  up  a  duck  dinner 
the  next  evenins;. 


TARZ  A  N 

The  new  pledging  rules  aren't  so  fool- 
proof as  some  people  think.  Recently, 
the  Sigma  Nu's  had  to  follow  up  the 
date  of  one  of  their  pledges  with  a  bottle 
of  linament.  The  lady  involved  found 
her  blind  date  to  be  a  caveman  whose 
repertoir  included  such  remarks  as, 
"Open  dat  door,  woman!"'  and  "Eat  dat 
weinie,  woman,  'for  I  beat  you  bloody!" 

He  played  King  of  the  Mountain  on 
the  dance  floor,  roller-coaster  on  the 
stairs,  and  cannibal  at  the  refreshment 
table.  According  to  latest  report,  the 
lady  is  in  the  Evanston  Hospital  while 
the  Sig  Nu's  are  searching  for  chain 
and  muzzle. 
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Ours  Is  No  Match 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

and  scrubbing,  covered  his  well  built 
body  from  the  ankles  to  the  chest, 
revealing  olive-browned  shoulders  and 
arms.  Tousled  black  hair  blended  with 
a  smooth,  plump  face  of  that  same  sun- 
touched  brown.  His  eyes  were  centered 
on  that  dusty  bare  foot,  but  finally  he 
gingerly  raised  his  head  and  ventured 
a  look  my  way.  At  that  moment  I  would 
have  welcomed  a  dusty  bare  foot  to 
hang  my  head  toward.  That  contented, 
honest,  loving  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mother  was  magnified  even  more 
in  his  wide,  soft,  brown  eyes.  They  went 
through  my  fashionable  new  sport  coat, 
through  that  new  collegiate  tie,  and  I 
felt  bare  of  all  the  shams  which  the 
modern  world  had  given  me.  I  felt  un- 
comfortable under  his  honest  gaze  and 
I  felt  uncomfortable  in  his  hard,  wood- 
en, straight  chair.  I  was  no  match  for  his 
tough,  strong  body — strong  from  wood- 
en planks  and  straight  wooden  chairs. 
And  I  was  no  match  for  his  peaceful 
gaze — peaceful  from  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion. 

Reluctantly,  I  followed  mother  out 
the  doorway  and  down  the  stone  path. 
Reluctantly,  I  left  the  clean-scrubbed 
plank  floor,  and  dim  lamp,  and  grand- 
pa's bearded  picture.  Reluctantly,  I  left 
two  homely,  contented  faces,  knowing 
as  I  touched  the  cold  steel  handle  of  the 
car  door  that  Esquires,  upholstered 
seats,  radios,  and  snappy  sport  coats 
were  no  match  for  that  Amish  home- 
stead hidden  in  the  rolling  hills  of  rural 
Ohio. 


Sam'l — "Where   you   going   Zeke?' 

Zeke — "Town." 

Sam'l — "What's  the  matter  with  tl 
wheel  barrow?" 

Zeke — "Broke." 

Sam'l — "Who  broke  it?" 

Zeke — "Hired   man." 

Sam'l — "Same  hired  man  who  f 
your  daughter  in  trouble  last  year?" 

Zeke — "Yup.    Clumsy  ain't  he?" 


Heroine  (pleading):  "Is  there  no 
succor?" 

Voice  from  audience:  "Right  here.  I 
paid  three  bucks  to  see  this  show." 


"He  certainly  looks  worried?" 
"I'll  say.    You'd  think  that  even  his 
best  friend  has  told  him." 


"Will  you  love  me  forever?" 
"Well,    I    may    have    to    get 
sleep." 
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NEW... a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 

STOPS  ««d.r.ar„  PERSPIRATION 

1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  does  ^■'-     ~^ 

not  irritate  skin.  /"       -*'*' 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
1  to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing  cream. 

E.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Laundering 
for  being  harmless  to  fabric. 


15  MILLION  jars  of 
have  been  sold  .  .  .  Try 

which   sells  toilet   good: 


rid 


ARRID 


Sleep  tieht  in  them.  They're  warm 
and  snug  as  their  name  sounds. 
Wear  them  to  loll  in  while  you 
study  Striped  jersey  top,  cotton 
broadcloth  trou.  Blue  with  rose, 
and  many  other  color  combinations. 


1630  ORRINGTON  AVE.   •   EVANSTON 


The  haughty  senior  girl  sniffed  dis- 
dainfully as  the  tiny  freshman  cut  in. 
"And  just  why  did  you  have  to  cut  in 
when  I  was  dancing?"  she  inquired  nas- 
tily. 

The  freshman  hung  his  head  with 
shame.  "I'm  sorry,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
"but  I'm  working  my  way  through  col- 
lege and  your  partner  was  waving  a  five 
dollar  bill  at  me." 


The  Father:  "But  young  man,  do  you 
think  you  can  make  my  daughter 
happy?" 

Suitor:  "Can  I,  say,  you  ought  to  have 
seen  her  last  night!" 


Jones  was  sitting  with  his  wife  be- 
hind a  palm  on  a  hotel  veranda  late 
one  night  when  a  young  man  and  a  girl 
came  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  near 
them.  The  young  man  began  to  tell  the 
girl  how  pretty  and  good  and  lovable 
he  thought  she  was. 

Hidden  behind  the  palm,  Mrs.  Jones 
whispered  to  her  husband: 

"Oh,  John,  he  doesn't  know  we're  here 
and  he's  going  to  propose.  Whistle  to 
warn  him." 

"What  for?"  said  Jones.  "Nobody 
whistled  to  warn  me." 


Wildcats  in  Whiskers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

carried  out  their  threats  to  attend  foot- 
ball games  without  women.  So  against 
Illinois  the  girls  introduced  a  new  yell 
entitled  "The  Thrill."  Fortunately,  it 
never  became  as  famous  as  the  fictitious 
cheer  that  goes  "Fight  fiehrcely,  Haw- 
vahd,  fight  fiehrcely." 

As  far  as  actual  football  technique  is 
concerned,  Illinois  probably  puts  on 
the  best  show  in  modern  football.  When 
the  Wildcats  played  at  Champaign  in 
1913,  Coach  Robert  Zuppke  of  Illinois 
was  fresh  from  coaching  Oak  Park  high 
school,  Chicago.  His  novel  formations, 
which  today  are  routine  systems,  were 
then  new  to  followers  of  Western  foot- 
ball. The  starting  of  plays  from  three 
lines  of  offense,  the  shifting  of  players 
at  certain  signals  into  different  posi- 
tions, the  position  of  the  quarterback 
directly  behind  center — all  were  his 
innovations.  Zuppke  is  still  coaching 
at  Illinois  and  every  year  pulls  off  a 
new  trick  for  the  benefit  of  surprised 
opponents  and  thrilled  fans. 

In  recent  years  football  thrills  have 
not  generally  been  concerned  with  team 
rivalries  nor  fancy  plays,  but  rather 
individual  players — athletes  who  have 
been  highly  publicized  for  their  excep- 
tional ability.  In  1924  the  big  show 
was  staged  by  Notre  Dame's  Four 
Horsemen.  Northwestern  fans  were 
never  so  happy  that  year  as  when  they 
saw  the  Wildcats  hold  them  to  only 
thirteen  points.  Knute  Rockne,  starting 
a  reverse  lineup,  switched  to  his 
"kings,"  as  they  were  then  known,  in 
the  second  quarter  after  Fullback  Ralph 
Baker  had  already  given  Northwestern 
a  6  to  0  lead  with  two  placements. 

Harry  Stuhldreher,  now  coach  at 
Wisconsin,  scored  the  first  touchdown, 
and  Jim  Crowley,  Fordham's  head 
coach,  added  the  extra  point  with  a 
placement.  Elmer  Layden,  Notre  Dame's 
present  coach,  did  most  of  the  ground 
gaining,  and  ran  an  intercepted  pass 
thirty  yards  for  a  fourth  quarter  score. 
Notre  Dame  won  13  to  6,  but  Stuhl- 
dreher, Layden,  Crowley,  and  Don 
Miller,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
"stopped." 

Yes,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  about  Northwestern  teams 
of  years  gone  by  flying  around  campus 
when  the  grads  return  for  homecoming. 
If  you're  cornered  by  a  talkative  alumni, 
don't  complain.  You'll  be  back  pretty 
soon  too  with  your  share  of  memories. 
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"Was  her  father  surprised  when  you 
said  you  wanted  to  marry  her?" 

"Surprised?  Why,  the  gun  ahnost 
fell  out  of  his  hand." 

*  *       * 

Man  outside  door:  "Is  the  lady  of 
the  house  in?    I'm  the  gas  meter  man." 

Man  inside  door:  "Oh,  yeah?  Well, 
I'm  the  electric  light  meter  man!" 

Blondie:  "When  old  Moneybags  told 
you  how  rich  he  was  did  you  tell  him  you 
could  learn  to  love  him?" 

Goldie:  "Yeah,  I  certainly  coo'ed." 

*  .*        * 

Young  man:  "Er — sir — I — er — that 
is,  I  came  to  say  that  your  daughter 
tells  me  that  she — er — loves  me." 

Parent:  "And  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  ask  permission  to  marry  her?" 

Young  man:  "No,  sir.  I  came  to  ask 
you  to  make  her  behave  herself." 


Old-Timer:  "How  do  you  like  our 
little  town?" 

Visitor:  "It's  the  first  cemetery  that  I 
ever  saw  with  lights  in  it." 


Teacher — Why  is  the  equator  where  it 
is? 

Student — Well,  the  map  makers  had 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 


THE 

CO-OP 

SPORTS      SHOP 

Headquarters  for  aJI 

BADMINTON  SUPPLIES 


Wilson 

•s   New   1940   RACKETS 

1 

95    2.95    3.95    u 

p 

Stm 

WILSON 

SHUTTLECOCKS 

3  for  $1 

Badminto 

n   SHORTS  AND  SHIRTS 

$1.50  up 

Jack   Puroell     BADMINTON 

SHOES 

$3.25 

Badmint 

e-Strung. 

TYPEWRITERS 

RENTED  -  SOLD  -  REPAIRED 


RADIOS 

CROSLEY— STEWART  WARNER 


NORTHWESTERN  STUDENT 

CO-OP 

the  Orrlngton   BIdg.  GRE.  2 


"/  called  this  little  meeting,  of  the  sy  Hit  bus  staff  together 

NOVEMBER,        1940 


Stevens 

State   Street     -     Chicago 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 


Terribly  Smart 

Boxy  Suit  .  .  .  campus  hit 
in    wool    and    camel's    hair! 

You'll  feel  simply  wonderful 
in  fhis  knockout  Suit  with 
its  squarish,  boyish  lines  .  .  . 
longer  box  jacket  and  deeply 
pleated  skirt!  A  smash  hit 
as  IS  .  .  .  double  fun  playing 
the  jacket  against  other 
skirts — wearing  the  skirt  as 
a  costume  with  sweaters  or 
blouses!  In  melting  soft 
wool  and  camel's  hair.  Nat- 
ural only.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
A  "find"   at   13,95. 

Downstairs — State 

Chas.  A.   Stevens  &  Co. 
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We're  off  again  in  a  cloud  of  pep- 
permint schnapps.  This  time  with 
tidings  of  Heinie.  We  like  Heinie. 
A  good  Joe.  He  serves  delicious 
steaks  and  platters  of  the  best  french- 
fries  this  side  of  the  olde  countre. 
A  certain  football  coach  rips  out 
there  every  now  and  anon,  and 
N.U.ers  are  apt  to  run  into  visiting 
coaches  and  stars.  The  steaks  are  so 
large  that  some  of  the  country's  best 
caters  have  been  stymied,  but  they 
muddle  through  because  they  can't 
resist.  A  nickelodeon  is  running  a 
current  engagement,  but  Heinie  gets 
an    orchestra    when    the    demand    is 


sufficient.  The  dance  floor  has  the 
advantage  of  size,  and  there  are  plen- 
ty of  tables.  Go  to  Heinle's,  out  Mil- 
waukee.   A  twenty  minute  drive. 

River  Inn  for  the  horsey  set. 
Jockeys  and  trainers  mill  around,  and 
riders  clop  in  from  the  dusk.  The 
dance  floor  borders  on  ball-room  pro- 
portions. There's  not  much  dancing, 
but  there  is  a  nickelodeon.  Favorite 
pastime  is  shooting  at  the  traditional 
mail-man  who  walks  back  and  forth. 
There's  quite  a  bit  of  competition  for 
the  sharpshooters,  as  nearly  all  the 
River  Inn  hangers-on  run  up  terrifi- 
cally high  scores.  A  place  to  go  when 
you're  not  dressing. 

(Just  a  suggestion:  A  Phi  Psi  who 
shall  be  nameless,  warns  "Stay  away 
from  the  Three  Arts  Club.") 

Here's  the  news  from  the  Drake. 
The  "Camelia  House"  is  open  and 
the  Sig  Chi's  say  it's  darn  good.  The 
former  Gold  Coast  lovers  are  swarm- 
ing out  for  a  svelte  evening,  and 
freshmen  are  agog.  Dancing,  of 
course,  and  the  usual  accessories. 

While  you're  in  Chicago,  you 
might  look  up  the  "Beachcomber." 
Several  blocks  west  of  the  Drake, 
and  a  grand  spot  to  wind  up  the 
evening. 

Back  to  West  Campus,  and  Ben's. 
The  place  is  a  bit  quieter  now,  and 
ideal  for  the  gaze-deep-into-my-eyes 
people.  Have  you  discovered  the 
upstairs'  dining-rooms? 

The  Homestead  is  crammed  to  the 
doors  with  Lambda  Chi's  hanging 
out  the  windows.  If  you  like  the 
farm-house  effect,  you'll  appreciate 
the  stairways  that  walk  up  to  a  blank 
wall,  and  the  lone  chair  on  the  back 
porch.  Room  enough  to  dance.  If 
you  get  there  early  enough. 

The  Campus,  on  Dempster,  has  a 
fairly  large  orchestra,  and  a  decent 
dance  floor.  The  place  is  stylized 
south  seas,  with  palm  trees,  etc.  A 
blonde  just  whipped  in  and  was  en- 
thusiastic. Thinks  it's  snazzy.  We 
wouldn't  know,  but  we'll  find  out  for 
you.  Decree  on  the  Campus  next 
month. 

The  Swiss  Chateau  is  a  drawing 
card  again.  Smoky  rooms  and  lager. 
Drive  out  Skokie  and  watch  for  Al- 
pine architecture.  That's  it.  and 
there's  a  nickelodeon. 

Out  Hubbard  Woods'  way.  The 
Hearthstone  has  changed  manage- 
ment. The  reputation  has  been  one 
of  good  food  and  geniality.  They  say 
the  food  is  the  same  as  ever,  and  it  all 
seems  friendly  enough. 

Enough,  enough.  We're  off  to 
Schramms'. 
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There  have  been  so  many  pin- 
hangings  lately  that  the  whole  set-up 
is  rather  monotonous.  Hence,  we're 
not  interested  except  in  the  stories 
under  pinnings.  For  the  sake  of  the 
campus  wolves,  however,  we  publish 
this  list  of  girls  at  liberty. 
FREE  LANCING 
Frances  Sells  Gre  9325 

Peggy  Grest  Gre  9774 

Norma  Rehm  Gre  9140 

Madeline  Hopkins  Gre  9860 

Jean  Sprague  Gre  9855 

June  Redpath  Gre  9330 

Ginny  Baker  Gre  9860 

Gwen  Osgood  (AXQl  pulled  a 
neat  trick  the  night  of  the  pajama 
race.  Partial  to  the  Sig  Chis  (she 
has  Shaw's  pin ) ,  she  stated  that  she 
wanted  to  kiss  the  winner.  The  deed 
was  done.  The  three  other  men  on 
the  team  complained  that  they  had 
been  in  the  race  also,  and  what's  one 
man  without  three  others  in  a  relay? 
So  Gwen  included  them.  Things  were 
hitting  wholesale  proportions  when 
the  team  manager  muscled  in.  After 
all,  he'd  directed  the  boys.  The  as- 
sistant manager  had  assisted  in  di- 
recting, so  he  also  stood  in  line.  The 
last  we  saw,  a  couple  of  Belts  were 
joining  the  crowd. 


For  information  requested, 
Mary  Ellen  Sams  agrees  to  give 
to  Wally  L.  Giedt  one  kiss  on  de- 
mand. 

Signed 


Phillip  Murphy  (AXA)  wanted  a 
date.  He  approached  one  of  his 
friends  on  the  subject,  and  she  prom- 
ised to  promote  him.  Home  she  trot- 
ted and  encountered  a  blonde  with 
nothing  to  do.  "Want  a  date  with 
Murphy?"  "P/u7  Murphy?"  "Yeah." 
"No  thanks,  I  had  one  once."  'NufF 
said. 

We  like  the  case  history  of  Pat 
Suhr  (  n  B"!)  I .  At  the  present  print- 
ing she  is  sporting  Van  Riper's  D.U. 
pin.  During  the  time  she  has  had  it, 
she  has  worn  two  of  the  brothers' 
pins.  The  first  she  took  for  neck- 
ing; the  second  for  coke  dates;  and 
the  third  for  conversation.  Now  she's 
angling  for  a  pledge  pin. 

Wally  Giedt  (OK^M,  one  of  our 
cagier  Casanovas,  may  have  crossed 
himself  up.    The  scene  was  a  campus 


conference,  with  school  counselors 
helping  the  boys  iron  out  social  prob- 
lems. The  subject  of  petting  was 
brought  up,  and  techniques  duly  de- 
scribed. Rose  a  woman's  advisor  and 
said,  "The  whole  thing  should  be  gov- 
erned by  affection."  Silence.  Then 
the  Geidt  voice:  "How  about  the  ex- 
perience angle?"  We  wonder  what 
his  chances  are  of  pinning  Georgia 
Bayless  (  TI  BO ) ,  after  she  hears  this. 

This  touches  our  sentimental  heart. 
Romance  in  a  Comparative  Anatomy 
Lab.  It  might  be  the  environment, 
but  Harry  Hall,  Beta,  is  yearning  for 
May  Floody  these  days. 

Down  goes  the  Ramsey  stock.  Lon 
( 2X )   has  a  girl  in  the  East. 

Ed  Baker  (SX),  the  lad  who  was 
arrested  for  parking  in  a  loading 
zone,  has  been  going  his  happy  way 
since  his  pin  was  returned.  First 
he  rushed  a  Kappa  pledge  off  her 
feet,  and  dropped  her  flat.  Then 
five  Pi  Phi's  found  themselves  dating 
Ed  more  or  less  simultaneously. 
Now  it  looks  like  the  Alpha  Phi 
house. 

News  from  the  front:  Snell  (ATA) 
and  Grest  (API  are  just  good  friends. 
The  Snell  chest  is  crushed  'neath  the 
weight  of  a  pin  again. 

Warning:  A  new  wolf  is  prowling. 
Hank  Czajkowski,  D.  LI.,  popularly 
called  O'Brien,  is  tearing  around 
with  several  very  interesting  lines. 
Watch  this  lad.  It  all  starts  as  a 
beautiful  friendship,  and  then, 
Zowie ! 

Gloria  Van  Warner  ( 11  B$)  is  cut- 
ting classes  to  Huddle  with  Dick 
Wernecke  (OK^).  What  it  will  lead 
to,  we're  not  quite  certain. 

Dave  Ringwalt  ($K¥)  is  jubilant 
for  the  first  time  since  Marge  Chris- 
topherson  (KA0)  has  settled  down. 
He  is  now  ready  to  hang  his  pin  on 
Betty  Brang  (A<1>). 

The  Phi  Psi's  and  the  Alpha  Chi's 
should  get  together  on  their  stories. 
We  like  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
here  they  are.  The  girls  are  saying 
that  B.  J.  Schuman  stood  Phil  Kreisel 
up  one  Saturday  night  to  meet  Frank 
Swirles  at  Champagne.  The  Phi 
Psi's  smile  and  claim  that  Phil  has 
been  giving  B.  J.  the  go-by  since  he 
discovered  Tillie  Graddick  in  the  D. 
G.  house.  And  what  do  the  D.  G.'s 
say? 


OF 
COURSE 

GO 

To    the 

VIllA 
DEMEIRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

The  Rendezvous  for 
Northwestern 
Men  and  Coeds 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
haml)urger8.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


NOVEMBER 


19  4  0 
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WE'LL  GIVE  YOU  THE  KIND  OF 

HAIRCUT 

You  Want 


MANICURE 

CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 


Genuine  Photographic 

OHirtBtmaa  OlarJia 

Your  own  snapshot,  with 
suitable  greeting.  Bring  in 
one  of  your  negatives  for  a 
sample  card. 


EVANSTON    PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 

1854  Sherman  Avenue 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


THE  INSIDE  STORY- 

A  OUIZ  FOR  PARROT  READERS 


N  THIS  AGE  of  tanks  and  messer- 
schmidts,  when  each  breakfast  table 
brings  further  news  of  air  raids  and 
blitzkrieg,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  upstanding  citizen  to  prepare  him- 
self to  cope  with  any  situation — well, 
almost  any.  It  seems  that  the  privilege 
of  bearing  the  culture  of  the  old  world 
upward  and  onward  has  been  accorded 
to  America.  What  one  is  to  do  with  the 
burden  no  one  has  said.  Lest  they  be 
disappointed  (I  don't  know  how  in  the 
hell  this  got  in)  and  in  the  further  in- 
terest of  humanity,  we  offer  to  the 
waiting  world  a  simple  method  by  which 
you  may  check  up  on  your  fitness  to 
face  the  great  task. 

Answers  will  be  found  at  the  con- 
clusion, and  no  fair  cheating.  You'll 
hate  yourself  for  it  someday. 
1.  You  turn  a  corner  and  bump  into  a 
kangaroo  goosestepping  down  the  street. 
You  would: 

(a)  Follow  and  wait  for  him  to  lay 
an  egg. 

(b)  Call  the  S.P.C.A. 

(c)  Engage  him  in  conversation  until 
help  arrives. 

(d)  Ask  him  for  a  match. 


Visit  our 

MODERN    DAIRY    BARS 


LOCATED   AT: 


1975  Central  Avenue.  . Evanston 

(University  1340) 


Skokie  Blvd.  &  Clavey  Road  .  .  .  Highland  Park 

(Highland  Pk.  3500) 


Park  Ave.  &  Milwaukee Libertyville 

MWTHDM  MELLDDY 
FARMS  DAIRY 

Skokie  Boulevard  and   Clavey   Road,   Highland   Park 


2.  You  are  visiting  the  Panama  Canal 
and  see  a  buck-toothed,  yellow-skinned, 
slant-eyed,  bald  individual  snapping 
pictures  with  a  camera.  You  obviously 
would: 

(a)  Ask  to  see  his  union  card. 

(b)  Smash  his  camera  and  tell  him  he 
can't  muscle  in  on  your  racket 
that  way. 

(cl    Ask  him  to   send  you   a   few  if 

they  are  good. 
(d)    Call  the  police  if  there  are  any 

around.     If   not,   hell,    forget   it. 

You've  done  yur  dooty. 

3.  You  are  behind  the  front  lines  and 
suddenly  notice  a  German  hiding  in  the 
same  shell  hole  you  are.  The  best  thing 
to  do  would  to: 

(a)  Reach  for  the  sky,  grab  hold, 
and  pull  yourself  out  of  range. 

(b)  Ask  him  if  he  reads  the  Life 
Buoy  ads. 

(c)  Run  like  hell. 

(d)  Run  faster  than  hell. 

4.  You  meet  a  German  parachutist 
sneaking  into  your  house  just  as  you 
are  sneaking  out.    You  would: 

(a)  Ask  him  not  to  wake  the  wife. 

(b)  Tell  him  the  meter  is  in  the 
basement. 

(c)  Request  that  he  reverse  the 
charges  if  he  calls  Berlin. 

(d)  Give  him  the  first  verse  of  '"God 
Bless  America"  and  run  him 
through — or  around  him,  which- 
ever seems  the  best. 

5.  \ou  are  at  the  Military  Ball  and  your 
escort,  the  President,  gets  lost  in  the 
crowd.   One  would  surely: 

(a)  Ask  the  orchestra  to  play  "Where 
Are  You". 

(b)  Call  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
coast  guard!  the  guy's  got  your 
lipstick! 

(c)  Put  another  nickel  in  the  parking 
meter  and  go  back  and  look 
again. 

(d)  Set  the  chairs  for  a  fireside  chat 
and  give  the  guests  a  quick  com- 
mercial. 

6.  You  are  scheduled  to  christen  One  of 
the  navy's  new  battleships,  and  arrive 
only  to  find  that  the  champagne  has 
been  misplaced.    You  would: 

( a )  Foam  at  the  mouth.  A  substitu- 
tion is  better  than  none. 

(b)  Pick  up  the  nearest  admiral  and 
wield  him. 

(c)  Call  for  a  fifteen  minute  inter- 
mission. 

(d)  Buy  a  bottle  of  coke  and  christen 
the  thing  the  W.C.T.U. 
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7.  You  meet  a  Nazi  motorized  unit  in 
lover's  lane.  You  probably  would  drop 
a  stitch  and: 

(a)  Direct  them  to  the  nearest  "66" 
station  for  a  thousand  mile  check- 
up- 

(b)  Ask  for  their  university  identi- 
fication card.  After  all,  this  isn't 
exactly  a  community  accomoda- 
tion! 

(c)  Go  on  with  what  you  were  doing. 

(d)  Sign  them  up  for  your  date 
bureau.  They  won't  be  busy 
every  night,  and  a  uniform  al- 
ways goes  over,  whether  it's  so- 
cially or  otherwise. 

8.  A  time  bomb  drops  in  your  egg  cup 
just  as  you  are  reading  Terry  and  the 
Pirates.  With  good  presence  of  mind 
you  should: 

(a)  Go  on  to  Orphan  Annie. 

(b)  Call  Bulova  and  check  the  time. 
There's  no  room  for  discrepancy 
here ! 

(c)  Send  your  suit  to  the  cleaners. 

( d )  Cancel  your  Tribune  subscrip- 
tion. A  hundred  thousand  Huns 
can't  be  wrong. 

9.  You  are  in  the  garden  when  a  squad- 
ron of  enemy  planes  loom  large  on  the 
horizon.    Calmly  you  would: 

(a I    Water  the  geraniums. 

(b)  Take  the  stuffed  fish  down  from 
over  the  mantel  and  put  up 
grandpa's  portrait. 

(c)  Pull  up  your  socks. 

(d)  Quick,  Henry,  the  flit! 

10.  As  you  greet  the  shining  day,  a  car- 
rier pigeon  alights  on  your  breakfast 
tray.  You  would: 

(a)  Clean  your  glasses  and  take  an- 
other look. 

( b )  Ask  him  how  he  takes  it,  with  or 
without. 

(c)  Grab  a  pencil  and  take  a  Gallup 
Poll. 

(d)  Return  for  3c  postage  due. 

— Rosanne  Smith 

Mary  Ruth  Latenser 


QUAECUMQUE 
SUNT  VERA 


In  the  Tuesday,  September  24th  issue 
of  the  DAILY— a  sports  headline: 
"FRESHMAN  PREPARE  TO  TACKLE 
VARSITY  WITH  ONE  END".  Don't 
you  think  that  the  freshman  are  over 
estimating  their  ability? 

"SAVE  U.S.!  WILLKIE  TO  WOM- 
EN", blared  the  unprejudiced  headlines 
of  the  Chicago  DAILY  TRIBUNE  re- 
cently. Sounds  like  a  good  start  any- 
how. 

"He  was  written  to",  was  a  sentence 
that  we  saw  in  the  profound  and  rather- 
difficult-to-read  ATLANTIC.  English  A 
said  it  was  incorrect  to  end  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition.  But.  who  are  we  to 
argue  with  the  ATLANTIC? 

Our  understatement  department: 
"NAZI-JAP  ALLIANCE  STIRS  U.S." 
We  found  this  headline  in  our  unassum- 
ing DAILY  the  other  day! 

He  first  saw  her  at  a  dance.  She  was 
beautiful.  They  met.  They  danced. 
They  thanked  one  another.  She  danced 
off  with  a  handsome  chap.  He  returned 
to  the  stag  line.  He  continued  to  watch 
her.  She  thought  about  him.  He  didn't 
see  her  for  a  long  time.  She  missed  his 
winsome  smile.  They,  in  the  interim, 
passed  each  other  on  the  campus.  Their 
eyes  cast  glances  that  told  that  their 
hearts  were  keeping  a  secret.  Tliey  had 
a  coke  date.  Enjoyment  was  theirs  at  the 
football  game  where  they  first  held 
hands.  He  asked  her — she  accepted — to 
the  next  important  dance.  That  was  a 
wonderful  night.  They  knew  that  they 
adored  each  other.  No,  not  love  at  first 
sight.  But,  just  about.  So  he  asked  her 
She  accepted.  They  were  married,  secret 
ly.  They  had  a  very  happy  life  to 
gether.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very,  very,  very 
short  story  complete  in  this  paragrapl 
A  similarity  to  any  persons  living  o 
deceased  is  purely  coincidental. 

We  thought  this  remark  of  Ed  Wynn's 
was  clever :  "I  am  anxious  to  get  my  son 


J-3a^  ^*-<a- 


out   of   colleg 
clothes." 


and   back   into   civilian 


-Whitt  N.  Schultz 


KAYWOODIE 


This  pipe  you've  just  got  to  have.  The 
"watch-case"  top  keeps  the  wind  from  tear- 
ing into  the  pipe-bowl  and  "emptying"  it. 
Protects  the  briar  (and  your  clothing)  from 
burning.  The  slotted  grill  controls  the 
draft  perfectly,  and  slides  back  sideways 
for  filling  and  emptying.  The  whole  pipe 
is  trim  as  a  watch  and  tight  as  a  clam- 
makes  all  other  cover- 
ed pipes  like  the  Gay- 
Nineties.  The  smartest 
thing  for  hunting,fish- 
ing,  sailing,  motoring. 
Many  shapes,  at  deal- 
ers. Shown  above. 
No.  04. 

Yours  for  the  asking:  Pipe-Smoker's  Almanac 
21  interestingfacts  about  pipes 

KAYWOODIE    COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


NOVEMBER 


19  4  0 
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The  Syllabus  managers  request  that 
you  have  your  picture  made  now — 


Make  your  appointment 
TODAY 


E«|ene  L.  Ray 

"Northwestern's 
Official    Photographer" 

1606  Chicago  Ave.  Uni.  2238 


'PRINTERS  TO  THE  PURPLE' 

Call   Creenleaf   1780 

527  Dempster 
EVANSTON 


STAMPS 

Ic    -   2c    -   3c    -    5c   -    10c 

AT  REGULAR 
PRICES 


No  Quantity   Discount 


HOOS'  DRUG  STORE 


SHERMAN  &  CLARK 


DON'T  THROW  AWAY 

THESE  SUMMER  SHOES 
They  Can  Be 

Successfully  Dyed 
For  Fail 

New   appearance   with 
invisible   half-soles 

JACK'S  SHOE  REPAIR 


ALL  THIS 
AllD  HARPHAm  TOO 


©f 


'NCE  UPON  A  time  there  was  a 
little  old  knitting  club  on  south  campus. 
The  members  of  said  club  were  assorted 
spinsters  who  had  long  ago  been  May 
Queens,  Syllabus  Queens,  Purple  Par- 
rot Queens,  Navy  Ball  Queens,  Junior 
Prom  Queens,  and  beauty  queens.  There 
were  no  uglies,  no  athletes,  no  students. 
Everybody  was  happy  to  the  world. 

It  wasn't  a  dating  bureau  anymore, 
though.  Everyone  knitted  for  the 
BREAKS  FOR  BRITISH  BABIES  SO- 
CIETY and  felt  patriotic.  Harp  the 
Carp  was  patriotic  too,  only  he  hated 
to  see  the  girls  work  so  hard.  Strain 
on  their  eyes. 

"Our  eyes,  also,"  he  intimated. 

He  saw  room  for  improvement — loads 
of  room.    Harp  was  a  man.   Yes,  a  man. 

"A  man,  to  say  the  least,"  everyone 
said. 

So  Harp  the  Carp  was  the  hero.  He 
was  the  hero-in-chief.  He  had  an  assist- 
ant-hero-in-chief named  Ozzie  Pie,  and 
an  under-assistant-hero-in-chief  called 
Geet  the  Beet.  Ozzie  was  not  a 
pie  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman;  Geet 
was  a  Beet  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  an  editor  and  a  Phi  Psi. 

The  heroes  were  members  of  certain 
revolting  drinking  organizations  from 
the  north,  but  they  were  nice.  Especially 
Ozzie.  He  did  his  part  by  being.  Ev- 
eryone stopped  knitting  to  look  at 
Ozzie. 

"He's  so  pretty,"  everyone  said. 

Geet  the  Beet  was  sweet,  awfully 
sweet.  Sometimes  he  was  horrid  and  no- 
body would  knit;  they  just  sneered  at 
Geet  and  his  legs.   That  helped  too. 

The  main  problem  was  named  Bilious 
Blotz.  She  was  from  Milwaukee  and 
looked  micro-cephalic  on  her  activity 
card.  She  knitted  for  Neel  and  Eel,  and 
didn't  give  a  hang  about  English  Infants. 
She  wouldn't  stop  knitting  for  nobody. 
So  they  let  her  knit. 

All  the  queens  had  been  used  up  years 
ago.  Thad  the  Cad  did  it  with  his  little 
Syllabus.  So  Harp  promoted  a  Renais- 
sance; so  did  Geet,  but  he  didn't  know 
what  Renaissance  meant.  The  first  in 
the  group  of  spooks  was  Myrt  Derrick. 
A  more  backward,  shyish  child  could 
not  be  found.  She  was  remodeled  and 
soon  became  Myrt  the  Flirt  and  made  a 
6.  too. 

Smit  the  Twit — or  the  Wit  (at  times  I 
oozed  out  of  Speech  School,  and  ren- 
ovated Dot  the  Pot  into  Jivey  Ivy. 

There  began  to  be  gobs  of  queens 
and  no  just  plain  girls,  but  Speed  the 
Weed    fixed    that.     He    helped    all    the 


near-sighted  girls  find  their  glasses. 

"He's  so  helpful,"  everyone  said. 

Speed  was  on  the  football  team,  but 
he  never  played  on  account  of  he 
couldn't  get  from  the  bench  to  the  field 
before  the  half  was  over.  Besides  he 
was  high-strung.  The  coach  kept  him 
around  for  atmosphere  and  he  scared 
away  gophers  and  badgers  and  things. 

"Forget  it,"  said  Speed. 

Phil  the  Pill  was  dying  to  help,  but 
he  was  mad  at  the  other  boys.  They 
called  him  Murf  the  Oeuf,  and  he  didn't 
think  it  rhymed  because  he  didn't  speak 
French. 

Pretty  soon  the  thing  began  to  show 
signs  of  developing  into  something  real- 
ly good — Harp  was  terribly  happy.  The 
girls  were  glad,  too,  so  they  decided  to 
be  on  some  class  commissions.  It  was 
easy  for  them  to  get  votes — everybody 
on  campus  loved  them,  even  Jen  the 
Hen,  Al  the  Pal,  and  the  Sigma  Chis. 
So  the  "Big  Four"  put  them  all  on  the 
governing  board;  they  read  the  Daily 
and  became  proficient  no  end  in  politi- 
cal science — no  end  at  all. 

Harp  was  the  most  appreciated  man 
you  ever  saw.  The  club  was  a  power- 
house (as  we  used  to  say  in  the  dajs  of 
quiet  coilitions) ,  and  if  you  want  to  be 
a  powerhouse  too.  get  organized  quick, 
don't  limit  yourself — let  everybody  help 
you  and  maybe  you  won't  he  a  knitting 
club  too. 

Bilious  Blotz  is  still  knitting  anyway. 
— Deedee  Lauohead 


-Arent  you  the  one  who  used  to 
bite  his  nails?" 
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OW  SIT  DOWN  in  that  chair,  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  the  camera.  Cameras 
can't  hurt  you.    Silly  things,  cameras. 

I  look  godawful  this  morning.  There 
are  eight  good  working  hours  in  a  day, 
eight  hours.  I  could  have  come  here  at 
ten  or  eleven  or  one  or  two  or  three  or 
four  or  even  five.  Why  did  I  come  at 
nine?  I  know.  The  girl  on  the  phone 
said  nine  and  I  said  okeh.    Sucker. 

My  hair  looks  godawful  too.  Sure. 
I'm  getting  it  done  this  afternoon.  At 
four-thirty  this  afternoon.  But  what 
good  does  that  do  me  now,  at  9:10  on 
Friday  morning,  November  10,  1940.  I 
look  awful.  I  look  like  I'd  been  on  a 
three-day  bat.  Why  didn't  I  go  to  bed 
early  last  night? 

"Luck  at  de  kemmera,  plis." 

All  right  look  at  the  camera.  Look 
at  it,  stare  it  down.  Who's  afraid  of  a 
camera,  anyway?  Is  Roosevelt?  Is 
Judy  Garland?  Cameras  can't  hurt  you. 
(Oh  they  can't,  hey?) 

"Moisten  da  lipps.   Chust  a  bitt." 

All  right,  lick  your  lips.  Lick  'em 
good.  Ooops,  not  too  much  there.  He's 
a  gnome  of  a  guy.  I  don't  like  him.  I 
hate  him.  I  hate  his  voice.  It's  a — 
it's  a  furry  voice.    It's  like  wet  sealskin. 

"Luck  at  meh,  pliss.  Naw  luck  at  da 
kemmera,  naw  luck  at  meh.  Yooh  hev 
a  stiff  neck,  yess?" 

Wiggle  your  head,  wiaigle  it  hard, 
relax,  relax.  RELAX! 

Never  knew  I  had  a  mouth  before. 
What'll  I  do  with  it?  Think  of  some- 
thing pleasant.  Tha-a-at's  right.  Think 
of  Johnny.  Hi,  Johnny.  How  did  you 
get  here?  Oh,  I'm  just  having  a  picture 
taken. 

"Lifft  da  hett,  pliss." 

Okeh,  lifft  da  hett.  Think  of  some- 
thing pleasant.  Think  of  something 
pleasant.  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs 
with  you.  Ha-ha.  HAH-HAH.  Oh-oh. 
Not  too  much.  Easy  now,  something 
soothing.  I'd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel. 
Chesterfields — They  satisfy.  The  pause 
that  refreshes.  This  precious  moment 
can  be  yours  forever — with  Eastman 
Verichrome. 

I  don't  want  this  precious  moment  to 
be  mine  forever.  Or  anybody  else's 
either.  The  sooner  this  precious  moment 
slips  off  into  limbo,  the  better  I'll  like 
it. 

This  moment  is  for  posterity.  Years 
from  now.  Curly  heads  bent  over  an 
album.  Childish  trebles  squeaking. 
"Doesn't  Grandma  look  funny!" 

"Thett  will  be  ull,  thank  yeh.    Pruffs 
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on  Monday." 

There!  It  wasn't  so  bad.  In  fact  it 
was  rather  good.  And  he's  kind  of  a  nice 
guy.  Cute,  sort  of.  Looks  like  Walt 
Disney's  Dopey  with  a  Peter  Lorre  voice. 
Feel  pretty  good,  don't  you.  Nothing 
to  it.  Nothing  to  it  at  all.  Why,  look  at 
Roosevelt.    Look  at  Judy  Garland. 

— Helen  Elizabeth  Morsian 
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ES — here  it  is  again,"  I  mused. 
It  must  have  been  that  I  sighed,  for  my 
daughter  looked  up  from  her  study  and 
grinned. 

"What  about  it  dad — no  homecoming 
spirit  this  year?" 

"O,  I  have  the  spirit"  I  answered — 
"but  I'm  beginning  to  think  I  haven't 
the  staying  power." 

"Shucks,"  she  answered,  'It'll  be 
bigger  and  better  than  ever.' 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  I  sarcastically  said. 
"Each  year  it's  bigger  and  better  and 
each  year  I  swear  off, — but  some  un- 
seen power  drags  me  on  and  on  until 
I  give  in." 

"You  know"  continued  m.d.,  "you 
want  to  go—you'll  love  it.  The  color, 
the  band,  crowds  and  cheering;  then 
after  we  win,  the  big  fire  and  the  coaches 
will  talk.    It  will  be  just  lovely." 

"So  it  will — so  it  will,  but  I  think 
I'll  rest  that  day.  I  may  take  on  a  little 
mild  excitement  such  as  starting  a  brawl 
on  Randolph  and  Clark — or  I  may  even 
take  eight  or  ten  scotches  aboard  and 
then  try  to  drive  down  Michigan  Avenue 
on  the  wrong  side.  But  whatever  I  do, 
mind  you — will  be  just  a  very  light  form 
of  excitement.  No  more  of  these  North- 
western homecomings  for  me." 

"Quit  fooling"  said  m.d.  'you're  just 
dying  to  get  going,  and  you  know  it. 
Remember  the  last  one — how  we  were 
all  thrilled,  and  I  didn't  get  in  until 
morning  and  you  and  Mother  sat  up  all 
night  calling  all  the  friends  and  sorority 
houses  looking  for  me — gee,  you  had  a 
lot  of  fun.' 

"Yes,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun"  I  sighed 
again  as  I  recalled  the  hectic  afternoon, 
evening  and  night;  the  night  when  I 
aged  fifteen  years,  lost  fifteen  pounds 
and  grew  gray  by  the  minute.  "I  think, 
however— I'll  stick  to  hunting  rhinos 
or  joining  the  British  air  force — you 
know  something  quiet." 

"0  dad — don't  be  that  way,  you  know 
very  well  you're  just  trying  to  tease  me. 
Besides,  the  big  surprise  is  still  to 
come." 

"Wliat's  that?"  I  asked. 
"This  year"  said  m.d.  with  all  the  air 
of  promising  a  stupendous  and  gigantic 
world's  fair — "this  year,  homecoming 
is  going  to  be  combined  with  dad's 
day."    I  fainted. 


Roses  are  blue, 
Violets  are  pink. 
After  you've  had 
The  thirteenth  drink. 


He  Hew  through  the  air, 
With  the  greatest  of  ease. 

But  the  funny  part  was. 
He  forgot  his  trapeze. 

"I   told   Anne  that   each   hour   spent 
with  her  is  like  a  pearl  to  me." 
"And  what  did  she  say?" 
"She  told  me  to  stop  stringing  her." 


WOMEN 


AND    WOE 


A  WEEK-END  HOSTESS 
REPLIES 

Just    got   your    lovely   thank-you    note. 

I'm  glad  you  came,  and  I'm  glad  you 
wrote. 

And  darling,  again  I  say,  "Forget 

The  scar  you  burned  with  your  ciga- 
rette." 

The  desk  was  shaky,  and  very  old  .  .  . 

Why,  Washington  had  it  made,  I'm  told. 

We  loved  the  trick  you  did  with  the 
vase — 

No  one  got  cut  on  the  broken  glass. 

And  the  doctor  said  that  Junior  will 

Recover  soon  from  being  ill. 

An  absence  from  school  won't  make 
him  fail — 

How  could  you  know  the  candy  was 
stale? 

John  has  explained  that  kiss,  of  course — 

There'll  just  be  a  quiet  Reno  divorce. 

And  since  we're  parting,  I'm  really  glad 

You  made  our  cook  so  very  mad 

She  left.  You  certainly  made  things 
hum — 

Darling,  I'm  so  glad  you  could  come! 
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ELP,  HELP!"  said  a  small  voice 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  frightened  little 
boy  of  about  six  years.  "Oh  Mo — ther," 
(sob)  "Mo — ther,  Suzy  hit  me  in  the 
eye  and  it's  turning  black,  Mother. 
Suzy  gave  me  a  black  eye!" 

As  long  as  I  live,  I'll  never  forget 
that  day.  It  stands  in  my  memory  as 
clearly  as  the  first  time  I  wore  long 
trousers  or  the  day  I  got  my  bicycle. 
In  fact,  I  am  seldom  given  a  chance  to 
forget.  Nearly  every  day  someone  in 
the  family  reminds  me  of  it.  My 
brother  will  suggest  that  I  be  careful 
of  women  who  hit  people  in  the  eye  or 
Dad  will  mumble  something  about  what 
this  modern  generation  is  coming  to. 
Just  the  other  day  when  I  asked  Dad 
for  the  car  for  my  date,  he  told  me  that 
he  didn't  think  the  car  made  a  very  good 
boxing  ring.  Suzy  was  a  cute  little  girl, 
but  oh,  the  trouble  she  caused  me.  I'm 
sensitive  about  my  girl  friends,  too.  I 
like  people  to  respect  them,  not  "kid" 
me  about  them. 

This  was  my  first  encounter  with  the 
opposite  sex  but  by  no  means  my  last. 
Suzy  couldn't  "sour"  me  on  women  that 
easily,  although  I'll  admit  I  was  more 
careful  how  I  approached  a  girl  after 
that. 

Every  normal  boy  has  had  a  girl 
friend  or  two  in  grade  school  and  I  was 
no  different  from  the  rest.  I  picked  out 
a  little  brown-eyed  brunette  by  the  name 
of  Mildred.  I'll  never  forget  Mildred. 
At  that  time  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  I  had  ever  seen.  The  world  re- 
volved around  her.  I  would  always  try 
to  sit  beside  her  and  whenever  I  chose 
anyone  in  our  games  it  was  always  she. 
I  was  in  the  first  stage  of  "puppy  love" 
and  didn't  know  it.  It  nearly  broke  my 
heart  when  she  finally  deserted  me  for 
another  fellow. 

In  high  school  I  didn't  limit  myself 
to  one  girl  and  consequentl}^  I  had  a 
good  time  and  suffered  no  heartaches. 
Finally,  however,  I  began  to  like  one 
more  than  the  others  and  she  eventually 
took  my  fraternity  pin. 

After  the  Senior  Ball  last  spring,  I 
took  her  down  to  the  lake  to  watch  the 
waves  roll  in.  It  was  a  beautiful  night 
with  the  moon  and  all,  and  as  we  sat 
together  I  succeeded  in  putting  my  arm 
around  her  without  any  objections.  We 
sat  there  for  some  time  like  this  until  I 
bent  over  to  kiss  her.  Suddenly  I  felt 
my  face  stinging  and  Avlien  I  woke  from 
a  daze,  she  had  gone.  I  didn't  cry  and 
run  home  to  Mother  as  I  had  done  twelve 
years  ago,  but  sat  there  thinking  of  Suzy 
and  Mildred  and  her. 

— Gene  Lowey 
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G/HOSE  WHO  ARE  BORED  with 
comparisons  frequently  made  by  the 
older  generation,  painting  themselves  as 
a  group  of  immaculately-mannered  Lord 
Chesterfields,  in  contrast  to  present-day 
student  ruffians,  may  repeat  for  quieting 
effect  this  tale,  told  me  by  a  Northwest- 
ern alumnus. 

In  1924,  Michigan  was  a  tough  con- 
tender for  the  Big  Ten  football  cham- 
pionship and  Northwestern  was  trailing 
a  game  behind,  fearful  that  it  might  not 
be  able  to  stop  Michigan  in  the  next 
game.  So  when  Northwestern  did  win 
(and  how!),  student  spirits  effervesced 
like  opened  bottles  of  pop.  The  sky  was 
the  limit.  A  fitting  celebration  was  the 
one  campus  desire. 

A  fraternity  house  being  torn  down 
displayed  a  tempting  mass  of  firewood. 
Joy  unconfined  became  joy  unrefined. 
The  wreckage  was  lit  up.  The  fire  de- 
partment came  screaming  to  the  scene 
to  extinguish  the  mounting  blaze,  but 
the  lads  were  averse  to  seeing  their  bon- 
fire dampened.  They  fought  with  the 
firemen  and  police  to  prevent  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  fire  hoses. 

The  "gentle"  football  player  alumnus 
who  relates  this  story  stated  that  he  was 
one  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  pulling  a 
hose  away  from  the  firemen,  when  he 
was  clunked  over  the  head  with  a  police- 
man's billy.  He  kept  going,  however, 
until  he  passed  out  while  chopping  up 
fire  hoses  in  Fountain  Square  and  was 
dragged  away  in  an  ambulance  to  have 
his  scalp  stitched  up.  One  policeman 
drew  a  gun  to  drive  the  boys  back,  was 
tackled  from  the  rear  by  a  football 
hearty,  and  sprawled  out  with  two 
broken  ribs. 

All  this  interference  discouraged  the 
boys.  They  finally  decided  to  let  the 
combined  forces  of  law  and  order  have 
their  own  way  and  put  out  the  fire, 
while   they   sought  mischief   elsewhere. 

A  fire,  set  off  in  Fountain  Square,  was 
followed  by  a  rush  on  the  old  Hoyburn 
Theater.  There,  police  met  them  at  the 
doors,  led  by  Chief  Willburger,  an  old- 
style,  Keystone-type  cop,  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  clubbing.  His  melodramatic 
speech  was  afterwards  played  up  by  the 
press.  He  cried:  "Women  and  children 
stand  back!  There  is  going  to  be  gun 
play!" 

The  co-eds  did  their  part  by  cheering 
the  boys  on,  as  the  police  tossed  tear  gas 
bombs  which  were  tossed  back  so  snap- 
pily  that  they  exploded  on  the  police. 


'Hi  Fellows — Guess  Who!' 


Even  Evanston's  mayor  had  his  head 
bashed  a  bit  in  the  melee.  Meantime, 
other  campus  huskies  were  stopping  all 
trolley  cars. 

Two  hurried,  harried  policemen  pro- 
vided the  comedy  touch  of  plopping 
into  their  car  on  top  of  a  load  of  ex- 
plosive tear  gas  bombs,  setting  them 
off,  and  putting  themselves  out  of  action. 

Fearing  that  the  mob  would  set  the 
old  wooden  stadium  on  fire,  Evanston 
summoned  an  army  of  Chicago  police- 
men to  help.  Finally,  they  quelled  the 
students,  and  a  day  of  good  clean  fun, 
1924  style,  ended.  For  days  after 
students  and  policemen  walked  Evanston 
streets  displaying  black  eyes  as  sou- 
venirs. 

When  on  the  spot,  we  fellow  students 
should  take  advantage  of  our  critics  by 
reminding  the  old  boys,  whose  memories 
seem  to  have  slipped  along  with  their 
chests,  of  their  notorious  1924  brawl. 

— Kirk  Billing 
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ON      POLITICS 

rHUL  Hi  ubnlLrry  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy:  I  am  a  socialist  because  I  am  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  real  democracy.  Real  .  .  .  even  political  democracy  is,  in  the  long  run, 
not  possible  without  economic  democracy.  Profit-motivated,  individualistic  capitalism  has  thwarted  every 
attempt  to  achieve  economic  democracy.  In  a  world  which  is  as  economically  inter-dependent  as  is  the 
modern  world,  everyone  who  is  seriously  interested  in  the  public  welfare  must,  it  seems  to  me,  cast  his 
vote  and  influence  for  the  achievement  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth;  and  that  is  socialism.  From 
the  standpoint  of  love  for  humanity,  it  is  a  bit  strange  that  one  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  justify  his 
fundamental  belief  in  the  service-motive  rather  than  in  the  profit-motive,  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
supporting  Norman  Thomas. 


mAKY  bAKKtII  2nd  LnAKLtd  WATtRo,  co-chairmen  of  CoUege  Republicans:  Opposition 
politics  is  an  indispensible  element  in  a  democratic  stale.  The  Republican  Party's  opposition  to  the  sup- 
pression of  enterprise,  the  overwhelming  debt,  and  the  continuous  unemployment  of  the  last  eight  years 
is  commendable.  It  is  our  hope,  our  conviction,  that  this  opposition  policy  will  turn  to  a  constructive 
continuance  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 


tnllL  n.  UL  LUIlUy  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science:  I  believe  that  any  program  of  political 
action  which  wastes  or  threatens  to  waste  the  power  and  vigor  which  our  national  survival  may  require  is 
a  price  the  American  people  cannot  afford  to  pay.  This  nation  dare  not  risk  the  hazard  of  four  more 
New  Deal  years  if  it  is  to  be  strong  and  ready  when  it  will  need  to  be  strong  and  ready,  (excerpt  from 
his  speech  in  a  debate  at  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  Oct.  28,  1940). 


ULUnUL  U.  uHUly  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics:  I  am  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
Roosevelt  administration  has  set  up  and  somewhat  carelessly  administered  a  lot  of  mutually  inconsistent 
projects.  It  has  and  will  cost  us  a  lot  of  money.  I  would  like  to  protest  against  it  with  a  vote  for  a 
good  strong  Republican  candidate,  but  I  have  heard  too  many  Willkie  speeches  and  have  had  to  listen 
to  too  many  of  our  snmg  Evanstonians  rave  about  "that  man"  in  the  White  House.  Couple  this  with 
the  probability  that  Willkie's  election  may  mean  the  loss  of  certain  gains,  meagre  as  they  are,  in  the  field 
of  labor,  protecting  public  utilities  controls  and  securities  market  regulations,  and  you  have  my  case 
for   Roosevelt.    I   am   not   particularly   proud   of  it.     Take  a  look  again  at  the  above  sentence. 
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Jfea/i  ^/le'tj,  tjd//i/ta  &*/ii^  in  our  brisk  tweed  suit 
that  has  plenty  of  dash  in  its  good,  clean-cut  tailoring 
and  a  world  of  good  taste  in  the  subtle  colorings  that 
intermingle  in  the  weave  of  the  staunch  wool  fabric. 
Comes  in  sizes  12  to  20,  pleasingly  priced  at  ^19.95 
Jaunty  Sports  hat  in  suede  comes  in  wonderful  colors.  3^.95 

^titiice  ^/loi/t,  &*i  i^ela  ^/li,   in  a  bright,  bright 
red   box   coat  of  Cuddlin  cloth   (that's   a   soft,   fieec}' 
wool).  It's  cleverly  trimmed  with  durable  muskrat. 
Comes  in  sizes  12  to  20.  Priced  at  g79.7S 
Muskrat  trimmed  hat  —  very  smart,  very  chic.  g7.95 


#  Actual  color  photograph—  a  fine  lot  of  tipe,  golden  tubam  ha] 
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FINER  TOBACCOS — for  you  who  smoke,  those  two 
words  have  a  world  of  meaning. 

First,  they  tell  you  why  most  independent  tobacco 
experts  smoke  Luckies. 

Second,  finer  tobaccos  are  the  big  reason  why  Luckies 
have  a  lower  nicotine  content. 

Yes  .  .  .  authoritative  tests  reveal  that  for  more  than 
two  years,  the  nicotine  content  of  Luckies  has  been 
12%  less  than  the  average  of  the  four  other  leading 
brands  .  . .  less  than  any  one  of  them.* 

You  see,  Luckies  analyze  tobacco  before  purchase. 
Thus  our  buyers  can  select  the  leaf  that  is  not  only  rich 
and  mellow,  but  mildet — naturally  low  in  nicotine. 

The  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you  want  a  cigarette 
of  genuine  mildness.  So  try  Luckies  for  a  week.  Re- 
member— with  independent  tobacco  experts — buyers, 
auctioneers  and  warehousemen — with  men  who  know 
tobacco  best,  it's  Luckies  2  to  1. 

■k  NICOTINE    CONTENT  OF   LEADING    BRANDS 

From  January  1938  through  June  1940.  Lucky  Strike  has  averaged 
9.46%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  A  15.55°o  less  nicotine  than  Brand  C 
20.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  B         4.74%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  D 

Lucky  Strike's  nicotine  content  averaged  2.01  parts  per  hundred. 
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